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THE MORAL TIDE. 


the anxiety and dread of the most immemorial 


J year of Britain’s history are of the past; the glory 
We who have 


A New YEAR has begun, and the strain and suffering, 


Nand fhe triumph remain, not to be forgotten. 


passed through the ordeal, and have been witnesses of, and 
participants in, the national effort, can never forget those 
four years, nor fail to realise something of the significance 
‘of events which have so quickly followed each other to the 


mountable, provided they are approached in the right spirit 
Can we do better than remember the words of President 
Wilson, in his speech at the State Banquet last week :— 
‘““ We have used great words, all of us; we have used the 
great words ‘ right’ and ‘ justice,’ and now we are to prove 
whether or not we understand those words, and how they 
are to be applied to the particular settlements which must 
conclude this war. And we must not only understand them, 














The “Victory” of Samothbrace. 


end. Nor will those who follow us forget, for the great vic- 
tory is their heritage, and the problems which the war has 
left us to deal with will, in a large measure, be theirs to deal 
with too. For the war has changed and will change much, and 
the settlement of the problems which have been created will 
not only profoundly affect our private, social, and purely 
national affairs, but the world at large, and, we believe, 
for the better. We have triumphed over the forces of 
injustice and unreason: Right has defeated Might, and we 
cannot believe that. any dangers and difficulties which may 
confront us in our efforts to reconstruct society are insur- 


From the Louvre, 


but we must have the courage to act upon our understand- 
ing. Yet, after I-have uttered the word ‘courage,’ it comes 
into my mind that it would take more courage to resist the 
great mcral tide now 1unning in the world than to yield to it, 
than to obey it. There is a great tide running in the hearts 
of men. . The hearts of men have never beaten so singu- 
larly in unison before. Men have never before been so 
conscious of their brotherhood. Men have never before 
realised how little difference there was between right and 
justice in one latitude and in another, under one sovereignty 
and another.” We believe this is true. May we act up to it! 


A 
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THE STRATEGY OF PEACE. 


HERE are few teachings more unexpected or 

_ more vivid than the application of the parable 

| of the Unjust Steward. The story of a dis- 

| honest career brought to dishonour and saved 

' from ruin by yet. more dishonesty is held up 
to the children of light as having a lesson for them. They 
are to learn from it to put into their pursuit of righteousness 
some of the resource, the skill, the forethought, energy and 
zeal which characterise the dealings of the children of dark- 
ness. Surely men and States may learn their lesson here too 
—the lesson that one may always look across to the opposite 
camp for some guidance in method—some example of skill 
or of organisation. The application we are pointing to is 
not that England should learn from Germany, but a much 
simpler matter—that England at peace should take an 
example from England at war. Great as is the antithesis 
of war to peace—for they are, as we say, poles apart— 
this is just one of those cases where the methods and spirit 
of a certain political and human situation may serve as 
guidance and example to the situation which is its very 
opposite. 

In war, a country*stirred by “a sense of unity and bent 
on a definite aim works under a compulsion which demands 
not only concentrated but swift execution. There is a 
pressure applied to it from without which says to it con- 
tinually and insistently, “act, act together, act unitedly 
and act at once.” Under such stimulus—pressure without 
and unanimity within—a nation will, as we have seen, 
surpass its own wildest ambitions in efficiency and force. 

The same nation, in peace, will often progress not with 
the velocity of a well-oiled machine, in which the movement 
of every part is directly contributive to the speed, but rather 
with the vacillating and uncertain pace of some ramshackle 
conveyance whose distorted axles, bent wheels and gritty 
joints make up such a conspiracy of disagreement and delay 
that it is only by accident, or by the temporary collapse 
of one or other of the impediments, that any advance is 
made at all. 

Peace and War. 
| ¢ It is easy to see why this should be. The proverb says, 
Vunion fait la force, but the converse is even truer. La force 


fait Vunion. Some outside force, the compelling fear of 
strong enemy, or the power of some overwhelming purpose, 
will put a nation so completely at one with itself that its 
internal elements which, without such pressure, battle with 
one another for mastery, are driven into a harmonious 
-compact of energy, and thus can drive the nation forward 
as one man towards the goal of the country’s united will. 
England, of all great countries, can draw the sharpest con- 
trast between het peace state and her war state. Let us 
look at that contrast. Peaceful England, rich in resources, 
powerful in art, in industry, and not below other lands in 
intelligence or courage, cherished as national treasures party 
government, imperial thrift, free speech and an ideal of 
personal liberty which interpreted itself into the right of 
everybody to mind his own business and shut his eyes to 
the business of the State. The war, not indeed with a 
thunderclap, but with a solemn insistence all the stronger 
for not being instantaneous, put an end, for a while, to 
the worship of these hereditary idols. 

Class war and party war were allayed, if not set aside; 
free speech became the speech of freedom: personal liberty 
became personal obligation; and national economy became 
imperia] investment on a. magnificent scale. Last, and 
almost best of all, our national manhood, which we had 
begun to believe was unfitted for the physical endurances 
of war, proved itself nobly efficient, and though everybody 
conti nued to mind his own business it was because every man 
made the business of the Empire his own. We have only to 
realise (or be proud of) all this to begin asking one another 
why a tithe of this energy, organisation and self-effacement 
which sufficed to’ win (with the help of other like-minded 


States) the greatest of all wars should not be applied to the - 


statecraft of peace. 


Progress in Arts and Construction. 


This is not a political journal. There is no need here 
to discuss the general conduct of the nation’s affairs. But 
we are here concerned with the progress of England s 
country engaged in the arts and the constructive trades, 
and it is at least permissible to conjure up a vision of what 
might come to pass in England if everybody, from the 





Group from Pediment, Parliament House, Winnipeg." By the late ALsert Hopaz, Sculptor. 
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Cabinet to the parish council, were whole-heartedly con- 
cerned in forcing our country to the forefront of the world’s 
supremacy in art, in construction, in town craft, housing 
and those other arts of peace which turn the common 
necessities of shelter and the concentration of human homes 
into the full glory of fair architecture in well-ordered and 
beautiful towns. 

Such a national view applied to the financial aspect of 
art would of itself work miracles. Imagine, if one dare 
imagine such a thing, the cost of a month of war expended 
in town planning improvements in the ten greatest cities 
of England. Imagine, again—and this is a less hopeful task 
for the imagination—imagine the Government and the 
municipal. authorities to be as ch concerned in the 
selection of designers to control these improvements as the 
country was in the choice of military leaders. If we dare 
uot fly as high as this, let us at least think what would have 
happened in the war if tasks of supreme strategy had been 
entrusted to civilians instead of to soldiers, and we shall find 
a parallel in the insouctance with whicn,-in days vf peace, 
great issues of town dexign have been left to laymen, or to 
chance. 

Buildings as Luxuries and Necessities, 

Imagine, again, if such a thing can be imagined, a 
systematic organisation of labour and production so devised 
as to insure the swiftest possible resumption of our long- 
suspended building industry. Of course, it may be urged 
that such an idea as this betrays a singular one-sidedness of 
vision, a8 implying that the building trades expect an 
indecent preference over other trades that needgit equally. 
But the suggestion is not really as unfair as it may appear. 

Architecture and building minister to necessities, not to 
luxuries. This would have been made clear if the war had 
lasted say ten years. The only excuse for regarding archi- 
tecture and building as luxuries lay in the fact that buildings 
are reasonably permanent, so that people do not need new 
buildings as often as they require food or new clothes. But 
buildings which are necessities only become luxuries if they 
are too costly for their purposes, or renewed too often. A 
longer continuance of the war would have made building 
work once more a necessity. Now that peace, as we hope, 
is really at hand, the nation’s buildings have the strongest 





of claims on the nation’s energies. They have not only ceased 
to be luxuries, but represent a most urgent need. The 
Government recognises this in its housing schemes, but 
what we call “housing ” is not all. There are schools, ” 
colleges, institutions of all kinds, churches of all denomina- 
tions, hospitals, laboratories, and many other classes of 
building all waiting to make a start. War pushes, pcace 
sometimes pulls ; we want the push. 


Officia Art. 


Of course there is one direction in’which our wish for 
war method among the arts of peace may be misunderstood. 
It might be thought that we encourage the idea of official. 
art ; of the control of artists by Government ; of the organisa- 
tion of the producers of art into an army of paid State 
woikers. This is far from our desire. Indeed, the ranks of 
architects, and particularly those men who are returning to 
their work—and, as they hope, to some prospects of practice 
—aiay well feel aghast at the steps already taken by certain 
departments towards the establishment of vast ateliers 
of architecture. 

Nor are we sure that a Ministry of Fine Arts, as generally 
understood, would be an unmixed blessing to architecture. 
A ministry implies a minister, and a minister is generally a 
parliamentarian. There is no inherent reason why any 
successful politician should be a suitable head of England’s 
art ; there is every inherent reason why he should not be. 

All we ask, all we suggest, is that, as in war we sweep 
away all considerations that hinder our objects, and bend 
the State’s resources towards actual performance, so, in 
peace, the State should cast away timidity and boldly 
encourage art, especially architecture and the allied crafts, 
by definite progressive nurture. There is no conceivable 
reason why money should not be spent liberally upon it. 
The education of architects and of town-planners might, 
with gain to the State and no loss of respect in the pupils, 
be specifically endowed and the whole campaign of England’s 
forward march towards the beauty of towns, the health of 
homes, and the ennoblement of her cities and their surround- 
ings might be prosecuted not merely under the guidance of 
official restrictions, but rather beneath the stimulus of a 
whole-hearted national effort. 


Group from Pediment, Parliament House, Winnipeg. By the late ALnzrt Hoper, Sculptor. 
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NOTES. — 


Reconstruc- Reavers of THe BvuILpDER 
tion inthe 2re fully acquainted with 


Architec- the many and growing diffi- 


tural = culties with which the archi- 
Profession. -¢.-tural profession is faced 
—difficulties which have not been 
created by the war, although more 
than four years of national anxiety 
have accentuated them and _ have 
served to extend the disorganisation 
in the profession. But for many 
years before 1914 there was a wide- 
spread belief that the very constitution 
of the profession was faulty, and the 
outbreak of war merely suspended the 
attempts which were being made to 
produce unity within the ranks and 
secure an improvement of th® status of 
the individual architect. Many radical 
differences of opinion were found to 
exist as to the education, training and 
practice of architects, while the power 
and authority of the professional socie- 
ties received considerable attention 
from those who were working for the 
well-being of the profession. With the 
object of securing unity and promoting 
the advancement of architects, archi- 
tecture, and therefore good building, 
we have arranged to publish a series of 
articles on “ Reconstruction in the 
Architectural Profession,” which Mr. 
H. M. Fletcher, President of the Archi- 
tectural Association and Mr. Herbert 
Wigglesworth have kindly undertaken 
to contribute to our pages, and the 
first of which we shall give next weck. 





Amipst the storm of criti- 
The _ cism which has assailed the 
a of controls and restrictions im- 
uilding Abe 
Licences. Posed by our authorities 
(and much of it well de- 
served) it is pleasant to have a letter, 
which we print in this issue, giving 
cordial thanks for the removal of 
licences which have formerly been 
required for the execution of building 
work. We join in the ‘sentiments of 
gratitude felt by our correspondents, 
and take it that the relief granted is an 
indication of the importance attached 
to the encouragement of _ building, 
especially as it affects the architectural 
profession and the building trades. 
For the present it would appear that 
the chief apprehensions we shall have 
will bein regard to the supply of labour, 
though there may be great difficulties 
in getting the materials we require. 
It is a vast and complicated problem 
which confronts us, but whilst we must 
repair our buildings, preserve their 
upkeep, complete important buildings, 
repair our roads, our railway stock, 
and get all our public services into 
proper going order, we have to confront 
the housing problem and the necessary 
building work which will help to keep 
the inhabitants. of our houses in 
possession of the means of existence. 








All this calls for serious thought, with 
a broad and sympathetic vision, and 
we can only hope that the architectural 
profession will adequately visualise its 
own needs and make them known, so 
that its own share in the reconstruction 
of our national life may be adequate 
to: its capacities and responsibilities. 





FRANKLY speaking, we can 


AQuick hardly understand the 
Change situation. Elaborate and 
Over. careful machinery had been 


set afoot for the exercise of 
control over building, and detailed 
particulars given in a pamphlet issued 
, within the past month by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, 'and then quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly we get an 
order dispensing with it all! Needless 
to say we are heartily glad that it is 
found possible and desirable to do so; 
but#all over the country there was a 
belief that some sort of control would 
be necessary, and it is a relief to find 
that the authorities have come to the 
conclusion that it may be dispensed 
with. For all that, it is difficult to 
understand what appears to be a very 
sudden change of procedure. 





In the fourth of th® series 
Government Of articles in the Times, 


Control. entitled ‘‘ From War to 
Peace,” the position of 
manufacturers is considered. It is 


pointed out that in spite of all the 
potential activity there is something 
stagnant in the situation which is 
mainly due to a paralysing uncertainty 
which makes it difficult for many 
manufacturers to get on with their 
business. They have their plans, but 


in the present state of uncertainty they 
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cannot proceed to carry them out with 
energy. “ One itentis the continuance 
of Government control. It is being 
relaxed piecemeal, but in a spasmodic 
way, which leaves manufacturers and 
traders in a state of continual doubt. 
They hardly know what they may or 
may not do to-day, and to-morrow 
remains a total enigma. They are too 
much in the dark. A second item is 
the incessant change in the conditidns 
of labour in regard to wages and hours 
of work, which affect the cost of pio- 
duction, and consequently contract 
prices. . . . The supply and price of 
raw materials are a third cause of 
uncertainty and hesitation. The price 
of raw materials in the metal trades 
has recently been falling, presumably 
through the cessation cf Government 
buying and the stagnation of industrial 
activity that I have just indicated. It 
reacts on commercial enterprise by 
restraining manufacturers from buying, 
because they are likely to be at a 
disadvantage later on.” 





We wonder how many 
Lost Oppor- 2tchitects who read the 
' tunities. paragraph which appeared 

in our last issue, stating 
that the King, Queen Alexandra, and 
Princess Louise were represented at 
the service in memory of British artists 
and art students who have fallen in the 
war, thought of the recent memorial — 
service to members of the architectural © 
profession at St.- George’s, Hanover- 
square. An influential congregation 
of architects assembled, but what were 
the reasons why the King, who is a 
patron of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and other members of the 








SYDNEY J. TATCHELL > 
3 Re SW. 





[The use of Christmas cards should for long to come be a pleasing feature of our social life and 
we hope that the many admirable examples of architect’s skill in this direction, such as those 
by Mr. ‘Tatchell, which we illustrate, will be largely added to.] 
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Royal Family were not represented ? 
Knowing the interest the Royal Family 
take in the arts we are afraid the only 
reason for the absence of their repre- 
sentatives was that they were not 
asked. 








A DILIGENT perusal of the 
Architects 04mes and records of candi- 
and dates for Parliamentary 
Parliament. honours failed to discover the 
names of any architects in 
addition to those who have previously 
sat in Parliament. And yet we cannot 
help thinking that this was a lost 
opportunity, especially in view of the 
questions affecting the profession which 
are likely to come before . Parliament 
with increasing frequency in the imme- 
diate future. The appeal which was 
made £o doctors to seek election was 
not made in vain, and yet the interests 
of architects are much the same as those 
of other professions. 





; WE have already noted the 
The Next resignation of Sir Edward 
President Poynter from the Presidency 
of the 
RA. of the Royal Academy. 
The question of his suc- 
cessor is one of serious import for the 
future of our art. At this moment 
especially we need a president who will 
maintain the best tradit ons of British 
art, and yet have a liberal outlook on 
present and future problems. Mr. 
Sargent’s name has been mentioned, 
and Mr. Sargent holds a great position 
among us, but, to our loss, he is not 
an Englishman. Other names _ sug- 
gested have been those of Sir Arthur 
Cope, Sir George Frampton; Mr. Frank 
Dicksee and Mr. Clausen. Without 
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going into the merits or demerits of 
any of these gentlemen, there are two 
considerations which seem to us, in 
this matter, of primary importance, 
and which also seem to have so far 
received very little attention. One 
is that of the equal claims of the three 
great formative arts which claim a 
place within our Royal Academy. 
There is, and can be, no question of any 
superiority or inferiority between these. 
In this tiinity of art, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture stand on an abso- 
lutely equal footing. But what we have 
heard suggested is that each of these 
should, from time to time, be repre- 
sented, regularly and in some kind. of 
sequence, in this high office of P.R.A. 
And the means of securing this brings 
us at once to our next point. When 
that o.fice is practically held for life 
there is not sufficient elasticity, nor 
really a fair chance for each of the 
great arts to take their turn. Whether 
the time limit for holding this office be 
five years or ten years, a time limit there 
ought to be; and it should be an 
understood thing, without nécessarily 
any fixed rule, that in the choice of 
succeed ng cand dates—and England, 
happily, has always a good choice of 
distinguished names—apart from the 
personal qualifications, those of the 
arts they represent should be considered 
directly in relation to previous holdings 
of the presidency; and architecture, 
sculpture and painting stand here upon 
an absolutely equal level. 


THE interesting and valu- 
able report of the special 
committee appointed by 
the Sanitary Institute to 
consider any simplifications of con- 
struction or sanitation tending to 
economy in the construction of rural 
houses seems to question accepted ideas 
as to economy of type. After pointing 
out that economy is to be obtained by 
choice of type, it remarks that houses 
of the one-story type do not need a 
staircase, and that further saving is 
effected in what would otherwise have 
been the joists and floor boards of the 
first floor. It has generally been under- 
stood that these savings are more than 
counterbalanced by the cost of extia 
foundations, roofs, &c., in buildings 
of the one-story type, and that a 
general shape most nearly approxi- 
mating to that of a cube produced the 
most economical results. 





Cottage 
Types. 





PresuMABLY the further 

Relative remark that the additional 
Economy. area of ground required can 
make practically no dif- 

ference where the proposed number of 
houses to the acre is limited refers to 
the cost of the land. Evidently in the 
case of a given area of land its cost will 
be the same whichever type of building 
is erected on it. But possibly the 
calculations upon which the economy 
of the cube is based allowed for an 


extra cost of land for one-story build- 
ings in addition to the extra cost of 
foundations, &c. Perhaps a calcula- 
tion from which the cost of land has 
been eliminated in both cases may show 
equality of cost or even a balance in 
favour of the one-story building, as the 
report seems te suggest, though i it is not 
quite clear that it actually recommends 
this type as being the cheapest. 
Economy of type is a matter of some 
interest at the present moment, but we 
imagine that the difference in cost 
between one and the other is not suffi- 
cient to override more important 
considerations. 
We understand from Mr. 
A Generous firnest J. Brown, who is 
——e raising a contribution to the 
o the * ‘ 
King’s Fund. King’s Fund for Disabled 
Officers and Men of the Navy, 
Army and Air Forces from the Building 
Trades, that he has .received the very 
generous donation of one thousand 
pounds from Mr. Waiter Lawrence, Pre- 
sident of the Institute of Builders. Mr. 
Lawrence, in making this contribution, 
says that it is his thankoffering for what 
the men have done for this country, and 
considers the Fund is the most deserving 
of all funds to which he can allocate it. 
London, we understand, has responded 
well. to Mr. Brown’s appeal, as have 
certain individual firms in the provinces, 
but, generally speaking, the result of the 
appeal is not so satisfactory as was ex- 
pected. Many firms who have greatly 
benefited during the war have not shown 
that generosity which usually appertains 
to the building industry. We hope that 
those who read these remarks may be 
induced to forward their subscriptions to 
Mr. Brown within the next few days at 
48, Bedford Square, W.C. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Blaenavon Housing Schemes. 
Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take part in this competition 
without first ascertaining from the Secretary 
of the Society that the conditions have been 
approved by the Council. 


Improvement and, Development of Cawnpore. 


Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., leaves for 
India this week to join a Commission dealing 
with the improvement and development of 
Cawnpore, which is rapidly becoming one of 
the most important commercial centres in 
northern India. Mr. Lanchester’s studies of 
town-planning in the Madras Presidency were 
recently published in book form. 


“Punch ’’ Almanac. 

We have received a copy of the Punch 
Almanac for 1919, which is an excellent 
production, full of admirable sketches and 
cartoons, and characteristic humour. The 
price is Is. 


Proposed Cinema Competition, Grange-over- 
Sands. 

Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take part in this competition 
without first ascertaining from the Secretary 
of the Society that the conditions have been 
approved by the Council. 


Building Trade Operatives. 


It is stated that representatives of all the 
building trades affiliated to the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives are 
to meet in London to consider a new programme 
and obtain the sanction of the master builders 
to its observance, so that when building opera- 
tions are renewed on a large scale early in the 
spring, no difficulties concerning wages and 
working conditions will interfere with the 
energies of the men in the various schemes of 
reconstruction and rebuilding before the coun- 
try. 


Gravesend Wharf Scheme. 


The Board of Trade ha: e given their decision 
in the appeal by the Gravesend Corporation 
against the refusal of the Port of London 
Authority to grant them a licence to construct 
a deep-water wharf at Gravesend, on the 
grounds that there were objections to the pro- 
posed wharf from the point of view of naviga- 
tion, and that the scheme was contrary to the 

olicy of Parliament as indicated in the Port of 
ndon Act, 1908, by which a single authority 
was constituted to administer and improve the 
Port of London. The Board of Trade have 
dismissed the appeal. , 


Interim Industrial Reconstruction 
Committees, 


During the past few weeks seven additional 
Interim Industrial Reconstruction Committees 
havé been formed in the following trades : 
(1) Artificial Stone, (2) Brass and Copper, 
(3) Women’s Light Clothing, (4) Lead Mining, 
(5) Lead, (6) Zine . nd Spelter, (7) Sugar Refining, 
bringing the number of those Committees now 
at work to 29. They are giving valuable help 
to the Government on such matters as Demobili- 
sation, Reinstatement, Provision of- Raw 
Materials, and other urgent problems. 


National Stock of Imported Hardwood Timber. 


The Controller of Timber Supplies has now 
completed arrangements for liberating the 
National Stock of Imported Hardwoods held 
by the Timber Supplies Department, through the 
usual pre-war trade channels. Brokers through- 
out the country are in possession of the necessary 
particulars of the stock, and merchants and 
manufacturers desirous of purchasing should 
make application through their usual suppliers. 
Prices will be revised from month to month, 
having regard to freight rates and circumstances 
which may obtain at each period of revision. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


The last monthly meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association was held in the 
College of Art Hall—Mr. Thomas P. Marwick, 
architect, presiding—when Mr. Walter Oliphant, 
8.8.C., delivered a lantern lecture on “Some 
French Churches.” The lecturer gave an 
account of the different architectural styles in 
France, and explained that the Monastic Orders, 
especially the Clunisians, contributed largely 
towards the development of French church 
architecture in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The importance of the porch was 
pointed out, and examples were shown from 
Avignon, Arles, and St. Giles’ showing the 
development of the southern porch, while later 
in the lecture the lecturer showed examples of 
northern porches, culminating in the triumph 
of French art—the portals «t Rheims. 


Resumption of Trade with Belgium. 


The Board of Trade call attention to the 
fact that the restrictions imposed by the 
Trading with the Enemy (Occupied Territory) 
Proclamation no longer apply to trading with 
Belgium, and that consequently the obligations 
to obtain a special licence under that pro- 
clamation, as well as the requirement to pay 
the purchase price for goods imported from 
Belgium into a blocked account in this country, 
are now dispensed with. Imports from Belgium 
into this country must, however, be accom- 
panied by certificates of origin and interest 
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issued in the usual form by a British Consular 
Officer. Imports into and exports from Bel- 
gium are further controlled by the requirement 
of a licence issued by the Belgian authorities, 
particulars with regard to which can be 
obtained from the branch of the Department 
des Affaires Economiques which has been 
opened at 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


The Statue to Wilbur Wright. 

The foundation-stone of the Wright Memoria ] 
at Le Mans, France, has just been laid in the 
Place des Jacobins. The site selected, says 7 he 
Times correspondent, could not have been better 
chosen. Standing, as it does, almost: under the 
shadow of the great cathedral, it links up early 
history with Wright’s epoch-making triumph. 
The statue, 36ft. high, will be the work of 
M. Paul Landowski, who was responsible for 
the big Reformation memorial at Geneva, and 
who is the possessor of the Prixde Rome. The 
Wright statue is to stand on a broad base, from 
the centre of which will rear a gigantic pinna led 
rock, symbolising the summits of the earth, and 
on the top of this will be the figure of a man 
striving to climb higher. Facing the Place will 

e the representation of the ‘ inventor of the 
modern aeroplane.” Inscribed on the monu- 
ment is to be a quotation from Victor Hu o :— 

I have the wings. 

I aspire, 

My flight is sure, 

I have the wings for the tempest and for the 
azure.” 


All’the details show the statue to be a fine 
conception, in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of French art. 
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Pencil Sketch by the late D. P. Fordham, Architect. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The” Removal of Restrictions in the Building 
e Trade. 


Srr,—You inserted in your issue of December 
2 « letter from us relative to the paradoxica! 
situation created in the building trade by re- 
moving the restrictions in the purchase of 
puilding materials whilst declining yermissic n to 
use them until some far-off season when 

Regional ” Committees of Control doled out 
licences. We endeavoured to show how severely 
such procedure fell upon an already war- 
burdened profession, and to ask for the removal 
en bloc of all these new restrictive measures. 
You were good enough to express your approval 
of what we said. 

With that letter we did not cease in keeping 
before the powers that be the probable result ot 
their line of action, so deterrent to the interests 
of those engaged in all the phases of the building 
trade, and we were backed up by the Manchester 
Society of Architects through their president. 
There were, we hope, others who expressed their 
helpful opinions in the same direction. 

On December 23 appeared in The Tims the 
announcement that the Ministry of National 
Service had cancelled the requirement of these 
licences. 

Now this has been achieved we are as ready in 
acknowledging the benefit conferred as we were 
in giving adverse opinion on the original pro- 
gramme. It requires courage and strength, 
after weeks of heavy labour, thought and pur- 
pose given in elaborating a clear-cut scheme for 
a certain end, publishing it, and carrying it out 
in detail, to review and to cancel it. By doing 
this the authorities, especially probably Dr. 
Addison and Mr. James Carmichael, have con- 
ferred benefit on the profession and the trade, 
and we are only too glad of the opportunity of 
acknowledging our indebtedness for the great 
service they have rendered by this recent action, 

It would have been a sorry welcome’ to our 
home-coming soldiers in the building trade if, 
after their privations and glorious deeds, they 
had found their progress more effectively stopped 
by English red tape than ever by German 
barbed wire. 

Cuas. HEATHCOTE & Sons, 

Manchester and London. 





Capital and Labour as’ Partners 


Str.—I beg to enclose a copy of the West Keni 
Advertiser, in which appears a very interesting 
article headed ‘Capital and Labour.” A 
scheme of the nature outlined in this article 
would, toa very great extent, avoid the frequent 
strikes from which we have sufferéd in the past, 
as it would be to the workmen’s interest to 
arrive at a settlement of the difference in place 
of the old-fashioned method of “downing tools.” 

Eustace L. Haynes. 

123 and 124, Newgate-street, E.C. 1. 


The following is the article referred to :— 

We are informed that Messrs. Wm. F. Blay, 
Ltd., the well-known builders and contractors, 
of Dartford,-have put forward a profit-sharing 
Scheme to the London Master Builders’ and 
Aircraft Association, and also to the workers’ 
trade unions for consideration, in the confident 
belief that it will prove acceptable. The scheme 
has been carefully thought out and prepared in 
clear terms by Mr. H. 8. Trehearne, one of the 
directors of Messrs. W. F. Blay, Ltd., and copies 
have been sent to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. G. 
H. Roberts, while more copies will in due course 
have wide distribution. Mr. Trehearne feels 
encouraged, in view of the success of a similar 
movement in France, though in that country 
the proposition was not made through the 
medium of trade unions but direct to the em- 
Ployers. This scheme is quite original, the 


folk wing being an’ outline :— 

Al! employers should combine and form 
unicns of their respective trades, 

Trade unions to be made one trade union 
of the trades to which they are allied (as in the 


case of plumbers, plasterers, carpenters, brick- 
layers, navvies, &c.), to be called the Building 
Trades Union. All labour must belong to their 
unions, 

These trade unions agree that their mem- 
bers shall not work for any employer who is 
not a member of the masters’ union (maSters 
not to employ any non-unionist). 

The benefit for this is that the net profits 
of the firms be divided between the firm, the 
staff and the labour in proportions of 50 per 
cent., 15 per cent., and 35 per cent. (after all 
deductions are made). The 15 per cent. to 
the staff being paid to their union, and the 
other 35 per cent. to the labour union either 
quarterly or half-yearly after the first year as 
they elect. This is to be shared out by the 
unions in proportion to the salaries or wages 
paid, free of all expenses (income tax to be paid 
by the staff or workman on his returns). Any 


‘member of the staff or labour who is reported 


by a member or.members of their unions for 
slackness or misbehaviour will be dealt with 
by their unions as to what proportion they are 
to share. It will not matter in the case of 
casual labour, as all firms will have to pay into 
the unions and not to individual employees. 

In the event of a strike the employers may 
decline to pay over the share of those who 
strike unless the strike has been authorised by 
the union, and then only after the usual arbi- 
tration has failed. 

Staff working on commission or on salary 
and commission will not be members of the 
union, and will not participate in any share- 
out’ of the profits beyond the commission. 

Mr. Blay put forward a _ profit-sharing 
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scheme to his men in 1913, but it did not 
materialise owing to sundry difficulties.” 





Condensation in Concrete. 

Str,—Will you kindly insert the following in 
your valuable paper, as we are old readers 
of you journal. Probably some of peat 
readers may have had experience and would not 
mind helping us to. remedy the following defect. 

We built a kitchen and scullery to a house 
nearly twelve months ago with 9in. walls in 
stock bricks, rendered in Portland cement inside 
and outside, and finished with Keene’s inside 
roof; kitchen walls are plastered, but scullery 
walls are Fletton bricks pointed, not plastered ; 
flat overhanging with channel to proper outlet 
and downpipe ; roof about 6 in. thick reinforced 
concrete of washed shingle and washed sand and 
cement, with concrete.beam across both rooms ; 
ceiling finished with Sirapite ; floor of kitchen 
concrete and wood blocks; floor of scullery 
cement concrete and red quarry tiles. 

The ceiling of the scullery is swimming with 
condensed water so badly that it is unbearable 
for anyone to remain in the place without getting 
wet through. The kitchen adjoining is quite 
dry, although constructed similarly to the 
scullery. There is a fireplace in the kitchen, but 
not in the seullery. There is a copper and a gas 
cooking stove in the scullery. We have put two 
9 by 6 air bricks each side of wall near ceiling, 
but it has made no difference. Have you had 
any similar experience, if so, would you kindly 
tell us the best way to remedy same ? 

*“ GRANITE,” 

[*,* It is a well-known fact that under rein- 
forced concrete as referredto above, there results 
a heavy condensation. This could be carried 
off in various ways. Perhaps some correspon- 
dent may suggest the best.—Eb. ] 





Pencil Decoration by the late D. P. Fordham, Architect. 
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VERONA AND HER CHURCHES. 


By Proressor ALFREDO MELANI. 


ERONA is crossed by a river—the Adige 

—as golden asthe corn in July. It is 

called the Florence of the North, partly 
on account of that river, which reminds us 
of the Arno. The Adige is born at the foot- 
hills of the mountains, near those places— 
objects of the actual war-—Ala, Mori, Rovereto, 
Trento Following its course, it takes us to 
Lizzana, right near Rovereto, where we find a 
castle, where, in 1302, lived Dante, banished 
from Florence as a Ghibelline. The Adige gives 
a fascinating charm to Verona, a city rich in 
monuments from the oldest times. Its theatre 
and its amphitheatre are known everywhere, 
nearly as much as Rome’s Colosseum and its 
Pantheon. And Verona is also rich in artists ; 
and is proud of its son, Vitruvius, the learned 
architect, who lived under Augustus—and of the 
architect Michele Sammicheli, an authority 
on architectural matters in the sixteenth 
century ; not to mention Paolo Veronese and 
other less-known artists, who have given a 
brilliant school of painting to the Florence 
of the North, such as Dumenico and Francesco 
Morone, father and son; Girolamo dai Libri; 
Gianfrancesco Carotto; the prolific Niccold 
Jiolfino ; and besides, Vittore Pisano, called 
Pisanello, of Tuscan origin (Pisa), a celebrity in 
the fifteenth century at. Verona, where he was 
taken in his early youth, well known as a 
painter and medallist. 

The general aspect of the city is one of power. 
Its architecture is robust, especially what was 
created by Sammichcli, whose principal glory 
and his main occupation for part of his life was 
fortification work. He was a military and a 
civil architect. Verona can, therefore, give 
itself the airs of a warrior since its birth. Its 
amphitheatre is one of the most massive 
constructions I know of, and was preserved 
mainly through Sammicheli’s efforts, as well as 
of Paolo Veronese, the painter of physical 


opulence. Old Che: rhes. 


We were surprised during our visit to Verona 
by the number and the beauty of its churches 
Every style is represented here, but I shall not 
tarry over the oldest churches, but shall study 
especially the ones which are of most interest 
to us. We have San Giovanni in Fonte, 
Santa’ Maria Matricolare, Santa Teuteria, 
Santo Stefano, and San Zeno in Oratorio. 
These are monuments speaking to you in a 
language older than the eleventh century, 
older even than the eighth century ; for instance, 
San Giovanni in Fonte and Santa Maria Matri- 
colare and Santa Teuteria, consecrated in 
7.1, touched over in 1160, when it was con- 
secrated again and when was added the cupola 
it has to-day. But we will leave all that to those 
who are in search of archaic sculptures 
and capitals with interwoven foliage, dark 
documents of old times. 

Let us look at San Zeno Maggiore (not to be con- 
founded with San Zeno in Oratorio), the facade 
of which, in Basilican style, is of an exceptional 
fineness, with a pretty portal, the shape of the 
windows—the great rose-window, and the 
slender ascensional effect of the small vertical 
fascias of the wall. Here we are in the twelfth 
century, and we notice the imposing rose- 
window, one of the oldest in Italy and com- 
paring with the rose-windows of the Abbey of 
Pomposa near Ferrara, where they are used 
quite differently. This imposing rose-window 
looks out of proportion, while the portal is quite 
in its placein that plain, well-preserved facade. 
Seen as a whole, the portal cannot show the 
details of its sculptures, which can compete 
with the best of that time. The author of these 
sculptures is a master—Niccola—which fact 
reminds us of the portal of the Cathedral of 
Ferrara (dated 1133), by the same sculptor, 
and gives us the epoch at which San Zeno’s 
portal was built. 

Do not disregard the sculptures on the sides, 
by one Guglielmo (who lived-in 1139). He 
engraved on the stones an inscription, of which 
the real meaning is doubtful, but which I trans. 
late as a prayer (“‘ May God save to Eternity, 
Guglielmo, the author of these images ”’). 


Niccolé, of San Zeno’s portal, also carved 
the portal of Verona’s Cathedral, and inscribed 
there a hexameter, which he repeated at 
Ferrara, where, however, the artist’s work seems 
superior. Our Middle Age artists, and especially 
the sculptors, were loquacious enough. 

So much for the twelfth century. To be 
more precise, I will add that San Zeno was 
restored, and that restoration was finished 
in 1138. The interior is in the robust and simple 
taste of the most beautiful ancient basilicas, 
well laid out, with round arcades supported by 
pillars and columns. Great transversal arches 
uphold a wooden ceiling, new and original 
in its shape of a ship’s keel (carena di nave is the 
technical term). Arches, however, would be in 
better taste here ; this ceiling looks artificial and 
we find the same type, but more artistic, in 
San Fermo, at Verona, where itqfits much 
better. =. 

To be noticed in San Zeno are some capitals 
with animals of a modernized style. These were 
conceived independently of the architectural 
soberness of the building and the smooth walls. 
They are like little jewels in a large velvet 
case. The crypt, high and spacious, would 
remind one of San Francesco at Assisi, and is a 
model of what crypts in Italy are, where they 
are of such dimensions as to be real subter- 
raneous churches. 

Painting plays a part in San Zeno as well, 
guarding all proportions, as in San Fermo and 
Santa Anastasia. The mural paintings of the 
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twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centurie 
are important documents of the Middle Ages 
The history of those paintings is not. quite 


known yet, but contemporaneous studies 
have helped already to enlighten it. 
As we cannot here discuss a famous 


painting by Mantegna in San Zeno, the Virgin 
surrounded by saints, in going out we shall 
admire the bronze at the fa ade door, That 
bronze will remind the reader of the bronzes 
of San Marco of Venice, of San Paolo of Rome, 
of the Cathedral of Monreale, all forming a part 
of a cycle famous in the Peninsula up to the 
Puglia, and, by way of Benevento and Monie- 
cassino, includes models, native or not, of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The bronze, 
incomplete,shows two periods (tenth or eleventh 
and twelfth centuries). The oldest part, the 
left side, is the only one left, with a few bas- 
reliefs that belonged to the right side and pro- 
claim the twelfth century. They are espe- 
cially ravishing, those lion’s heads, so admir- 
ably finished in classical lines. Observing 
them, one could think of a plastic Renais. 
sance in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The beauty of San Zeno Maggiore,whose ele. 
gant cloister one must know, as well as the 
belfry, lies also in its solitude: «‘O baa <ol- 
tudo—O sola beatitudo !” The basilica, erected 
on a small place, far from the city’s noises, has 
in front a line of trees, which gives it arnstic and 
touching aspect, in harmony with its silence. 

Gothic Churches, 
Verona is proud of its Gothic churches and 


reproves those who have placed Italy amongst 
the ccuntries insensible to Gothic architec 
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ture. Of course, Italy is not France and Verona 
is without a church to compare with the Cathe- 
drals of Rheims or Amiens. Still, the Cathedral 
of Verona, San Fermo and Santa Anastasia 
possess a Gothic Leauty which is a credit to our 
style. I would not go out of my subject, but I 
cannot help comparing Verona to Bologna, two 
cities hierarchically twins and rich in Gothic 
monuments. Bologna, hesides the famous San 
Petronio, has San Francesco, whose great bad 
luck it has been to be completely neglected 
and then subjected to a complete modern 
restoration ; it also has San Martino Maggiore, 
Santa Maria dei Servi, San Domenico, San 
Giovanni in Monte, churches without the sump- 
tuous aspect, but adding to the Gothic riches of 
our Peninsula, the home of classicism. 

The Cathedral has a queer fagade, where the 
Gothic lacks purity of style. It belongs to 
different periods, Romance and Gothic. The 
two-storied twelfth century semi-circular portal, 
as at San Zeno, is remarkable, and I find a con- 
nection between these two portals, works of 
Master Niccolé, who also built the portal of 
Ferrara. The construction is of a lightness 
unheard of, which is not without its danger. As 
a fact, an iron chain holds the arches on the 
slender colamns. In the interior the fourteenth 
century awaits us. Whoever remembers the 
Cathedral of Milan has noticed the clustered 
pillars, an impor‘ nt item of the Gothic style, 
and feels incline. to make a comparison in 
which the Cathedral of Verona comes out second. 
[ts proportions, rather broad than slender, 
would make us forget a:fother theoretic term of 
our style, the triumph of the vertical. Ogive 
arches form the top of the church and the general 
aspect is magnificent. The times—more solito— 
have added their share to the original construc- 
tion, and here as everywhere else, we find a 
mixture of styles. 

_ More admired than the Cathedral, San Fermo 
has a wonderful fagade, sides, belfry, and 
especially a ravishing apse. The facade has 
only one nave, and the apse with its pointed 
bell-turrets reminds you of Santa Croce at 
Florence. Differing from Santa Croce, San 
Fermo, more picturesque, offers many colours, 
stones and bricks giving it a brilliant effect. 
rhe interior however, possesses an amplitude 
that neither the many decorations, neither the 
stones’ superposition, can correct.» San Fermo, 
for many reasons, is a wonderful church. It 
dates from the first years of the fourteenth 


Maggiore. 


Basilica of S. Zeno 


century (1313 onwards) and was erected on the 
site of an older church by Prince Guglielmo di 
Castelbarco. Looking above, one is delighted 
by the beauty of the ceiling, ship’s keel style, 
decorated even with figure paintings. Pisanello 
painted in San Fermo, we shall find some of his 
works in Santa Auastasia—works ful/6f charm. 
San Fermo also has paintings on its walls and on 
its pulpit, heads of saints and of prophets, 
signed ** Opus Martini.” 

Santa Anastasia, the third of the Gothic 
churches of Verona, also knows Pisanello. Here 
we have small scenes, and the picture of St. 
George killing the dragon is a masterpiece. The 
character of the church is Italian ; it has a wide 
door in the fagade, subdivided by a pier, a model 
seldom found in Italy (we find the same charac- 
teristic in the Cathedral of Asti in Piedmont) 
Two heavy pillars would have been finished 
with bell-turret if the fagade had been completed, 
but as it is,they contribute to the greatness 
of the whole, well able to carry more decoration. 
There is a wide door and three naves without the 
high line of windows on the side-walls, and in 
the interior, round columns instead of pillars. 
That means that in Italy, as well as in foreign 
countries, the column can take the place of the 
cluster pillars, so characteristic of our style in 
the fourteenth century’s monuments, without 
entirely altering that style. For a fact we 
have in Italy some Gothic monuments of the 
first class, the Cathedral of Orvieto, with 
columns, and near Verona, at Vicenza, San 
Lorenzo is a basilica with columns, also, the 
three churches of Venice, famous in our style. 
Santi Giovanni and Paolo, Santa Maria 
Gloriosa dei Frari, Santo Stefano, all have round 
columns, and not the clustered pillars. 
One is almost tempted to write that the Gothic 
style, with columns, belongs to Venetia, while 
the churghes with blunt pillars, which have 
their own characteristic, mostly helong to 
Bologna. At first sight one would think that 
the Gothic monuments with columns are older 
than the others, but Santa Anastasia proves the 
contrary. A Dominican church, Santa Anas- 
tasia was begun at about the middle of the 
fourteenth century; in 1424 the arches were 
not finished, and it was only in 1428 that they 
and the vaulting were near completion. 

Some of the.characteristics of Santa Anastasia 
are, besides the flowered capitals, the orna- 
mental frescoes. As a rule, the arches, the 
vaulting and the walls of our Gothic churches are 


largely occupied by figure paintings, where 
figures are mixed with decorative motives, 
foliages and architectural lines. Here, however, 
the decoration is strictly what it is—decoration. 
Should you make a comparison of the paintings 
of the different churches of Italy, as, for in- 
stance, between San Francesco of Assisi and 
Santa Anastasia of Verona, a manifestfcontrast 
strikes you. Giotto and the “ giottismo” 
that enlivens the arches, the vaulting and the 
walls of Assisi, is missing at Verona, partly 
because painted decoration reached there 
later. The delicate green prevails over the 
palette of the Veronese artist who, although 
being a ‘“ Quattrocentista,” did not get his 
inspiration from his century’s art. At Padua, 
however, not far from Verona, that art, under 
the influence of Mantegna and of Squarcione, 
yas asserting its return to its classical sources. 
The decoration of Verona is Gothic, and the de- 
corations consist of flower motives derived from 
miniatures. Examine especially the vaulting. 
The traditional type calls for stars on a sky- 
blue ground, but the Veronese decorator, 
seduced by his own ideas, is obstinate and does 
not disfigure the style of the monument he is 
working on. His example was not followed. 
We find something similar.at San Stefano of 
Venice, at Santi Giovanni and Paolo, and at the 
but Santa Anastasia is justly proud 


Frari : 
of her pictorial decorations that are new and 
original. 
The Renaissance. 
The Renaissance, as far as_ ecclesiastic 


architecture is concerned, is not as well repre- 
sented at Verona as the Gothic. San Giorgio 
in Braida, and especially Santa Maria in Organo 
teach us about Michele Sammicheli. Sap 
Giorgio in Braida is a somewhat imposing 
church, but it is uncertain if Sammicheli 
contributed to its construction. On the 
contrary, the uncompleted fagade of Santa 
Maria in Organo, though built after the master's 
death in 1592, well shows his powerful talent. 
There is also the Madonna di Campagna, near 
Verona. It is one of those round or concentric 
constructions dear to Bramante, and was built 
after Sammicheli’s death. 

Here we are at the end of our work, leaving 
behind many churches of secondary importance ; 
but every one has something worthy of notice— 
San Siro and Libera, on the ruins of a theatre ; 
Santa Mariajdella Scala; Santa Toseana, and 
others, ALFREDO MELANI. 
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FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 


By A LayMan. 


THE nineteenth century focussed its 
attention mainly on how the nation could 
procure the largest accumulation of the 
world’s goods. The question of the dis- 
tribution of these goods became largely 
a secondary one. If the nation was 
wealthy. it was argued, the individual 
would be wealthy. If the individuals are 
wealthy, then their welfare is secured and 
they will be strong, healthy and happy 
citizens, so that each individual in the 
community may toil for wealth regardless 
of his neighbour. Even if his expenditure 
be purely selfish or purely foolish it gives 
emplovment, and someone benefits. Our 
beautiful parks and gardens, our refined 
drawing-rooms filled with delicate bric-a- 
brac and luxurious carpets and furnish- 
ings, would <all contribute to make 
England beautiful, something to show 
with pride to our visitors from foreign 
lands. 

Alas! for this tissue of fallacy. Our 
friends and critics came from abroad and 
when we cried to them, “ circumspicite,” 
they looked around and saw the squalor 
and misery of the slums of our great 
cities and manufacturing towns, the bare, 
gaunt walls that drive the soul out of 
man. ‘True, there were beautiful places, 
but they were merely oases in the desert, 
reserved for the privileged few. 

3ut the great war of 1914-1918 has 
broken the spell under which we lived, 
and its fires have startlingly revealed the 
futility of this primitive logic. As in 
Hans Andersen’s tale a little child cries 
out, “* but the King has no clothes on his 
back*’ and therewith all the folly and 
make-believe disappear and we see things 
as they are in all their nakedness. 

Are we proud of our race? Yea, 
prouder than ever before. We bred 
Englishmen amidst this squalor. The 
men who kept the flag of our mercantile 
marine flving were just those ill-paid, 
despised seamen and stokers who were 
kept ovt of sight on our giant liners. 
The men who held the Hun at Ypres and 
threw him back from the Marne, have 
lived in just those dreary surroundings 
that are a feature of the East End of our 
big cities. We wished to ignore their 
presence and pretend that the slums had 
no existence, hut we are glad now that 
such men sprang forward when the time 
of trial came. 

Britain has spent life and money 
lavishly on this war, but she spent life 
lavishly in time of peace in her devotion 
to material wealth. We were prepared for 
another year of war if it were needed to 
secure victorv—for two years of war— 
indeed for twenty years. Victory meant 
life forthe breed of Englishmen and for the 
traditions of honour for which that name 
stands. Money did not count in this 
struggle when weighed against the life of 
our heroes. Another five thousand 
millions pounds would not have mattered 
In a question of this sort. Now the 
harvest is ripe, shall we spare the cost of 
yarnering it in / 

The Opportunity of Architects. 

The architects of this country have 
before them the greates* ‘opportunity 
that was ever oflered to any professional 
community and it is for them to claim 


a large share in the work of rendering 
England a country worth living iny one 
that we may really be proud of. The 
task before them is colossal and worthy of 
the highest talent ‘and genius of the 
nation. That task is to express the great- 
ness and oneness of our people*in a 
manner worthy of the heroic eflorts that 
have enabled us to win the war. The 
war has accustomed us to a grander scale 
of ideas, a fuller conception of our power 
as a united nation, and the community 
will n w demand an expression of this in 
some yermanent form. Great pictures, 
great literature,, noble music, have an 
immortzlity of their own, but the appeal 
of a noble structure, inspired by all the 
thoughts and emotions of the age, is even 
more permanent. The classic survives 
because of the eternal freshness of the 
mind of which it was the expression, and 
if one may criticise our modern architec- 
ture it is because it so largely confines 
itself to reproducing the thoughts and 
emotions of a past age. To that extent 
it fails to evoke the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the public, who demand at all 
times that the artist’s work shall be a part 
of his own personality.® Creation, it has 
been said, consists of making something 
out of nothing. If that is true, the 
created design must be something that 
grows from the artist’s own mind and 
heart, the very essence of his brain and 
soul. 

I think architects may to some extent 
blame the competition system for the 
present phase of their art. It is really 
unfair to their profession. The men who 
stand in the forefront of their art, who 
have fought their way to recognition, 
cannot be expected to submit themselves 
in the manner of young scholars set to 
write prize essays. The designs for our 
public buildings are in most cases evolved 
under a system which selects the success- 
ful competitor either by the test of the 
public taste, which is certainly lower 
than that of the profession itself, or by 


the award of an assessor who will natur-- 


ally prefer the student who makes the 
best show for his studies. It is sometimes 
thought that originality is to be found in 
young minds, but surely this is not so. 
The young student has not had to fight 
for the assertion of his own ideals. he has 
not vet acquired the courage to challenge 
the world, nor the confidence that comes 
to the man who has faced a thousand 
difficulties and conquered them. The 
public should know who are the great 
urchitects of the country and should 
look to them for guidance. They 
know the great lawyers, they know the 
great doctors, the great writers of the 
country. 
Architectural Advisers. 

The profession has now a, chance 
of profiting by the public enthu- 
siasm for reconstruction. But this en- 
thusiasm must be harnessed and guided 
into useful directions. The London 
Society is in this respect a most valuable 
institution and is doing valiant work to 
arouse public interest. If © similar 
societies were formed for every important 
town in the Kingdom their influence on 
the design and appearance of our towns 
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avould rapidly make itself felt, and a 
higher standard of taste would be 
exacted by the public. In another 
respect the tide which is now flowing in 
their favour could be directed into useful 
channels. Every Town Council in the 
land should have its architectural adviser, 
a man of trained and proved ability, who 
would supervise the building schemes in 
his district, just as every important town 
has its medical authority to supervise the 
general health of the community, without 
conflicting with the work of the private 
practitioner. If such an appointment 
were made in all the principal towns we 
should no longer hear so much of jerry 
building. The phrase “God made the 
country but man made the town” 
expresses the scorn of the previous age 
for the work of our town-builders, but it 
is founded on a wrong point of view, a 
false ideal. Man himself is a product of 
nature. Where he excels the rest of 
creation is in his ability to transmute his 
environment to suit himself. The field 
and the forest are no less products of his 
efforts. But such scorn of our own handi- 
work is justified when we look at some 
of our manufacturing towns. It is time 
that we looked upon architecture not as 
something divorced from Nature, but as 
Nature transformed and beautified, the 
stone of the quarry, the clay of the soil. 
the timber of the forest revealing God’s 
purpose in new forms. __ 

I would have the public understand 
that architecture is a living, breathing 
art, not dependent on past traditions. 
If the public feels that your art is alive, 
the very body and mind of the authors 
of the design, their interest and enthu- 
siasm will grow, and we shall have condi- 
tions like those which existed in the Middle 
Ages and which gave birth to the great 
cathedrals. Even now as we look on 
those noble structures we can feel the joy 
of creation that inspired their builders. 
But-let not the architect think that his 
function is confined purely to the work of 
erecting buildings. We look to him to 
lay out broad schemes of development, 
to cut fine avenues and to dispose parks 
and open spaces where needed for the 
amenity and health of our urban popula- 
tion. We ask him to identify himself 
completely with the art which provides 
for the comfort and welfare of the citizen 
not only in his own home. but in his 
association with his fellow-citizens. We 
ask him to be a benefactor of his race and 
to ennoble our people by creating such an 
environment for them as is worthy of 
their heroic sacrifices in the cause of 
humanity. 


————- e—_ > +__- — 


Damage to French Property. 


It is stated that in Rheims alone, 12,000 
out of 14,000 houses have been razed to the 
ground. The total number of houses des- 
troyed ‘is estimated to be 250,000, and a 
vast area of land has been rendered unfit fo1 
agriculture. What machinery has not been 
taken away has been destroyed on the spot. 
According to the controlled report of the 
French Budget Commission, the  tota! 
damages are £2,600,000,000. This is divided 
into £800,000,000 for damage to dwelling- 
houses ; £200,000,000 for damage to furni- 
ture ; £400,000,000 for damage to fields, loss 
in live stock, and destruction of forests ; 
£800,000,000 for damage to industry ; and 
£400,000,000 for damage to public property- 
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A 
INDIVIDUALITY IN 


Ay. ruouan the value of individuality is so great, 
it cannot be said to meet with the appreciation 
it deserves in many developments of modern 
enterprise. In some cases it receives no recog- 
nition at all, and in others it is considered an 
impossible aim. In the struggle for economy 
this is, of course, especially the case. a nd we have 
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before us now letters seeking advice asto the 
means of obtaining memorial designs ranging 
from decorative panels to village halls, which 
indicate no desire to secure any local indivi- 
duality, even where it is desired to obtain a 
satisfactory design." When one considers what 
is the value of some little individuality in com- 
parison with the extra cost involved in getting 
it, one wonders why people are so well content 
to be without, it 

In face of the enormous outlay projected in 
regard to housing schemes, it may be opportune 





to emphasise the importance of softening the 
hard edges of standardising in shape and sizes. 
It seems obvious we shall have large 
groups or streets of small_ habitations in 
which every little item of what is held. to be 
unnecessary cost will be rigidly excluded and 
that"even where some variety is attempted it 
will only be a variety which will be very largely 
repeated. In such circumstances it may appear 
that the occupants of cottages should be 
encouraged to contribute their own items of 
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COTTAGE DESIGN. 


individual character to their dwellings and even 
helped somewhat as to supply of materials. 
That one of the great values of an architect’s 
superintendence of various housing schemes is 
the possibility of his adding to the individual 
attractions of houses goes without saying, and 
we do not need to tell capable architects how 
they will do this. But, perhaps, a few sugges- 
tions as to the endless variety of treatment of 
such subjects. as cottage-doors may help to 
enlarge the views of others, 

The sketches illustrate what might be reason- 
ably and easily carried out by the tenants of 
small houses so as to redeem the inevitable 
monotony of the economical building of cottages 
on a large scale. In every case the sketches aim 
to give an added importance and interest to the 
doorway and to emphasize the horizontal lines 
about it. In one case the occupier~may add 





pieces of trellis at each side, in another, some box 
shrubs or clipped laurels or yew, in another, the 
effect may be obtained by climbing plants, in 
another,a simple and pleasing porch cover may 
be obtained by bending one or two sheets of 
corrugated iron over the door-head, which 
would be easily supported from the wall. We 
can remember being told years ago as to the 
shortness of life of corrugated iron even if 
periodically painted, but we have our doubts 
since seeing lately a big barn roof of corrugated 
iron in the island of Lewis, which was in perfect 
condition, though it had beembuilt 35 yearsago 
according to the occupier of the premises, and 
certainly we have examples all over the country- 
side of the beautiful colour effects of corrugated 
iron roofs on barns and sheds. Corrugated 


iron may be a pleasing as well as useful building 


material or it may be the reverse. We anticipate 
the objeetions of a building estate owner to the 








idea of allowing tenants to carry out additions 
to buildings at their own will. But this might 
be met by a sympathetic oversight and help and 
the insistence of certain limitations of control. 
Comparison between cases where one rigid form 
of boundary fence is adopted, shelters or sheds 
of all kinds prohibited, and regulations made 
against the keeping of dogs or fowls, and those 
cases where considerable latitude is allowed do 





not always show to the advantage of the former, 
where a prison-like and monotonous. effect 
prevails. Our sketches only suggest very 
simple and homely designs, but we see no reason 
whatever why the tenants or owners of cottages 
could not carry out a large variety of interesting 
designs, especially if their thoughts and ambi- 
tions once took the right direction. 

The fact is that the general improvement of 
cottage homes in all practical essentials may 
probably depend on the building owner, but 
the charm of individuality and a varied interest 
to redeem the monotony can only come from 
the efforts of the individual occupiers, In 
numberless houses there is at least one boy who 
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would be skilful enough with tools to carry out 
such small improvements as here suggested, and 
if under some careful and friendly guidance an 
endeavour could be made to get tenants inte- 
rested in the internal improvement of, their 
houses a great sociological advantage might be 
achieved. 

We should like to see some practical steps 
taken on some of our new building estates to 
the furtherance of some such ideas as we have 
here suggested, and it is perhaps not too much 
to hope that someone will take an iniative 
in the matter. 
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THE NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL. 


EVERYONE is agreed that London must 
have a National War Memorial. The 
exact form it is to take has yet to be 
decided, but many schemes are being 
brought forward by their authors, sup- 
yorted by various bodies of greater or 
ane influence. The problem of a right 
choice is by no means easy, and to arrive 
at a just decision it is necessary to analyse 
the purpose of a national war memorial, 
and to examine the broad principles of 
suggested schemes. 

Long before the end of the War, events 
in France and Belgium showed that the 
worst. kind of oppression and military 
domination were synonymous with Ger- 
man rule. The alternative to victory 
was a condition of life which made death 
preferable to defeat. No man could 
contemplate the possibility of German 
success with any feéling but dread. 

The War has been won, and the 
National War Memorial becomes, there- 
fore, a mighty symbol of thanksgiving, 
a permanent record of the great debt 
we who are living and well owe to those 
who are maimed or dead. It becomes the 
tangible object which signifies the homage 
paid by noble minds to those who have 
made the great sacrifice. It should be 
the memorial to which the widow or 
mother can turn whose husband or son 
lies in one of the thousands of unknown 


graves on the soil of France or in the - 


Kast. But more than these things; it 
must be a source of great inspiration to 
the people of this and all future genera- 
tions-—something which recalls the deeds 
of the men and boys, women and girls, 
of the years 1914-18, who gave all that 
they held most dear so that England and 
the world might be free. It must spur 
us to mighty efforts in the cause of right. 
It must be an object that will inspire our 
sons and our sons’ sons, and lead them to 
turn a hard, determined face towards all 
oppressors and to fight in the cause of 
the just. 

These are the ethics of the subject, 
the hazy idealists’ ideas of what.the 
thing should do and the purpose it should 
accomplish. Now, turn from this un- 
‘lefined conception and test the concrete 
schemes proposed for its fulfilment. 

First, there is the purely utilitarian 
scheme, as for example, the soldier's 
home, the hospital for permanently 
disabled heroes, blind institution or 
orphan school. How far do these things 
forma record of deliverance ?- How much 
will they inspire future generations ? 
The obvious answer is that their effect 
will be indirect and uncertain. The 
foremost thought connected with such 
buildings is the suffering of the men, not 
their achievement; the loss of life 
entailed, not the yvlorious birthright 
which this loss has bought. Instead of 
a spur to action, we have an institution 
that is an end in itself and any influence 
it exerts for good, apart from the material 
benefit to its patients, is wrought by a 
roundabout method of thought and not 
by an unmistakable dominating appeal. 

More than this, the application of a 
national memorial to charitable purposes 
is wrong. The provision for the maimed 
soldier or for fas arsenal child is a 
national obligation. The national mem- 


By T. P. BENNETT. 
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orial must be a voluntary expression of 
feeling. The duty of providing for 
injured men, although it may be carried 
out in a spirit of thankfulness, is not 
the great and inspiring object that. a 
national memorial ought to-be. The 
hospitals must be there, the homes must 
be there, the orphanages must be there ; 
but it is all must—it is a sacred obligation 
about which there can be no possible 
question. If public or private funds 
render the provision of the hospital and 
the memorial impossible, the memorial 
must give way. But there is no “ must ”’ 
of this kind about the National Memorial. 
The nation can provide all these things. 
It has no need to make them parsimoni- 
ously serve a purpose for which they are 
quite unsuited—an ideal purpose which 
can only be served by an ideal object. 

Passing to the second group of schemes, 
namely, those involving fine architecture 
or great buildings, a similar blending of 
utility and art is found. We are a 
practical people—and we cannot grasp’ 
the immense importance of imagination 
and the need to give it full play. The 
town-planning idea or the scheme for a 
monumental bridge is primarily based 
upon. a civic need. if it should be 
carried out, its primary purpose will be to 
fulfil a useful function and to provide the 
citizen with increased convenience. 

Every man who walks down those 
streets or passes over that bridge 
will first cf all think (if he thinks 
at all) that the street is a_ shorter 
route and more commodisus than the 
winding road which formerly existed. 
or that the bridge saves him at 
least five minutes on his homeward 
journey. More than this it cannot do. 
It cannot inspire him nor can it inspire 
his sons. It may excite his admiration, 
his sense of beauty, or even astound him 
with its audacity, but it will do no more. 
In execution, moreover, it will probably 
be hampered \by endless law-suits and 
claims, so that long before the monument 
rises from the dust many will curse its day 
and many will say, “ Away with it! away 
with it! Let us have done with it! ” and 
many will not live to see the end: 

There is a place for art in the ideal, 
and there is a place for it in the real and 
even in the commonplace. This is indis- 
putably an occasion when the only 
possible scheme is one that is ideal—one 
that is unconnected with any work of 
utility, so that when it is seen, when it is 
used, and when it is studied, one thought 
and only one thought can arise. And 
that thought is the embodiment of all 
that has been achieved by the mighty 
efforts of four great nations and their 
smaller Allies in crushing the murderous 
enemy who attempted to overpower all 
the people in surrounding countries. 

The National War Memorial should be 
a memorial pure and simple. It should 
be an ideal structure reminiscent of one 
of the great monuments of antiquity— 
preferably the Altar of Pergamon—a 
great emblem of sacrifice, hallowed by 
dedication to the sons of the nation by 
Whom it was created, a living memorial 
of our times for a record in historic ages. 
It should havea great loggia or colonnade, 
upon the walls of which should be 
inscribed the names of all who fell in the 
great fight against'the apostles of dark- 
ness. It should embrace a great open 
Space in which should be held every 








fourth of August a great memorial 
service for the dead, and upon every 
anniversary of Peace Day a solemn 
thanksgiving to Almighty God Who has 
given the victory to Right and has again 
refused to allow Might to achieve final 
triumph. It should be a great work of 
architecture, enriched with noble sculp- 
ture and perchance glorified with paint- 
ing. It should be surrounded by a 
studied lay-out which sanctifies the 
approach and prepares the mind for the 
spirit of Truth which it represents. It 
should be capable of useasa great meeting- 
Ee so that periodically many are 

rought into contact with it and feel its 
influence. Its position should be in close 
touch with the life of the Heart of the 
Empire, preferably with the section which 
represents the seat of Government and 
control. A fitting site might be found in 
St. James’s Park, between the Mall and 
the Horseguards, or in the Green Park, 
absorbing a large amount of space and 
having a great lay-out around with water 
incorporated in a way that would suggest 
the Naval share in the success of the 
Allies. 

These few thoughts have been set down 
in an attempt to formulate the ideas 
which must be in the mind of many at 
this time—thoughts which emphasise the 
significance of Victory and the need for an 
adequate memorial. 


-—_—-—>—_-—__—__ 


Park Hall, Oswestry. 


Park Hall, Oswestry, an old mansion, has been 
totally destroyed by a fire. The hall was a 
timber mansion, and was built in the time of 
Queen Mary (1553-8). A feature of the house 
was thestaircase, and one of its prized possessions 
was a huge table dating from 1580. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK: 
Flemish Fairy Tales at the Leicester Galleries 
—Paintings by George Thomson. 


JEAN DE BoscuEre, whose watercolour 
drawings of Flemish folk lore and fairy tales 
form a very seasonable exhibition this Christmas- 
tide at the Leicester Galleries, is a poet as well 
as an artist. Both poetry and criticism have 
come within his scope in the works which he has 
published in Paris, Brussels, and London during 
the last fifteen years, and which he has illus- 
trated himself. In a foreword to this exhibition 
he has given some verses of his own, so appro- 
priate that we are tempted to quote a few lines 
from them here : 

*- Aonel was asked to come and look at these 
pictures, 

Agnel, that sombre poet, that sinister waif— 

A faint warmth suffuses his heart. 

‘Fairies—pictures of things quaint and 

young—’ 

And, against the snow, Agnel sees pass the 

fantastic forms of his childhood, 

While memory summons the sweetness forth 

from his soul— 

And his new-stirred heart yields to their 

charm.” 

The drawings shown here mainly illustrate 
three of his works. In ‘* Man and Beasts ” our 
old friend Brer Fox plays a prominent part— 
generally as the villain of the piece. * The 
Fox and Goat” is a charming drawing—very 
Oriental in character. But in No. | of this 
series, Reynard is being tried for his life ; and in 
No. 4 is conducted to the gallows. In “ The 
Fox’s Guest” he is at supper, with a lean 
Flemish son of toil; and in *‘ Fox’s Visit” 
appears as a very wolf-like Reynard 

Quite the magic touch of Hans Christian 
Andersen appears in some of these “ Christmas 
Tales of Flanders,” notably in “The Neigh- 
bours Came to Say Good-day” and “ The Old 
Woman’s Apple Tree”; but elsewhere we find 
ourselves thinking of Brosch or of old Breughel, 
as a source of inspiration. Again, in the 
illustrations to this artist’s “‘Curious City,” 
which is to appear in 1919, we trace something 
of Dulac, and even of Beardsley, in the figures 
and whole conception of ** The Sedan Chair on 
the Golden Bridge,” or “The Lady and the 
Dwarf,” which is admirable in its spacing and 
colour. In the sketches illustrating “The 
Closed Door” M. de Boschére confines himself 
to black and white, and yet further reduces 
this by limiting himself to lines indicating 
movement and structure. In black and white, 
too, he gives us his self portrait, treated on 
Cubist lines, but very effectively, as a full- 
length, showing a broad brow and sensitive face. 

Next Saturday, in the Leicester Galleries, 
George Thomson exhibits a series of paintings 
of flowers and landscape, being work done in 
France during recent years. Many of his 
watercolours here: come from the region of 
Vaucluse, an attractive subject being King 
René’s old castle at Tarascon; while others 
here are of Bordeaux and the south of France, 
where Mr. Thomson made §. Jean de Luz his 
winter head-quarters. 

The flower-paintings are entirely in oil, 
mostly of roses, and in some of these we recog- 
nise the wisdom of the old flower-painters of the 
eighteenth century in frequently choosing an 
absolutely dark background to give full value 
and luminosity to the blooms. The treatment 
may be artificial, but it is an effective artifice 
—av urtifice which the artist has used here in 
many cases with good result. 


———— 





Glasgow Art Club. 


TheZannual,business, meeting of the Glasgow 
Art Club was held in the club-house, 185, Bath- 
street. The following office-bearers and mem- 
bers of council, in room of those retiring, were 
elected :—President, Alexander MacBride, R.1., 
R.S.W.; vice-presidents, Sir John Lindsay, 
D.L., and R. L. Sutherland; hon. treasurer, 
John Watson, F.R.1.B.A. ; hon, secretary, Alex 


Proudfoot. 
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Stencil Frieze Decoration. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF ART. 


THERE*have' been-endless definitions of 
art andtprobably there is a grain of truth 
inf'most of them, but the word art has 
been so misused and so;misapplied, that 
its essence and meaning are very vaguely 
understood by most people. There is an 
art*in doing things, there is an art in 
manners, there is an art in serving up 
food in an attractive way, there is an art 
in the stirring of the imagination by 
words and sounds. But we need not 
forget that there is a something called art 
which by an instinctive adjustment of 
form and colour can lend interest and 
beauty to every object which we use and 
by which we are surrounded. To the 
painter of pictures we fear the word art 
conveys chiefly and, alas! often exclu- 
sively, the production of pictures, whilst 
the architect miay claim that the one 
great fine art of the world is the art of 
architecture. Of course, we all know 
that art in its highest sense is a something 
which maytouch and beautify the lives of 
us all,even the poorest and humblest, and 
that good form and colour and a certain 
distinction of design may be found alike 
in the cottage and the palace, in the busy 
streets or the quiet hamlet. Every salt- 
cellar and every candlestick, every 
carriage and every bridge, every factory 


very few shops which only exist through 
the taste of the very few? We are 
inclined to think that on the whole the 
creation of a real demand for art and a 
better taste will be chiefly by means of 
a wider and bette: supply. The great 
bulk cf our so-called decoiative pottery 
and jewellery has no distinction o1 
artistic value at all, yet it is absurd to 
think that at this time cf day we can get 
little which 1s good unless it is very 
expensive. 

There is a wide world of effort awaiting 
to’ be essayed in the quest of ait for all, 
and we cannct help thinking that now is 
one of the supreme moments in the 
world’s history when it might have a 
great chance of success. After the 
nauseating atmosphere of brute violence 
and cruelty, of ruined homes, violated 
churches, and tortured humanity, which 
we have endured for the last four years 
it is surely the time for art to bring forth 
its reviving and cheering power to 
grace our lives with its beautifying and 
refining charms. Our shops and ware- 
rooms are filled with stupid, meaningless 
and ugly designs, and though the public 
do not appear to desire anything better, 
there is in truth little that is better to put 
before them. Go into the numerous shops 
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By Mr. ReeinaLp” HaLiwarp. 


note would have provided designs that 
would have affected thousands of pounds, 
worth of temporary work. Even now 
there is a chance to redeem many tem- 


‘porary buildings from their naked ugli- 


ness—-at all events as regards the inside 
—without any structural alteration, and 
something of what might be done,in that 
way we indicate by some designs by 
Mr. Reginald Hallward. Mr. Hallward 
has devoted much of his time to decora- 
tion and wall painting, and his experience 
in this direction showed him how much 
could be done without great expense 
in the use of fine colour spaces, carefully 
planned, to enlarge and improve the 
proportions of inadequate or purely 
utilitarian buildings with well placed 
ornament, where the expense of fresco 
subjects was impossible; and this led 
to his taking an interest in the decoration 
of houses by a simple hand treatment— 
a democratic art—within the reach of 
all. He employs for this purpose stencils 
of varying elaboration and used in a 
way which is not mechanical, but in 
which treatment prcdominates , the 
colour being applied freely, and with a 
varying surface, in fact, hand treatment 
directing every touch—the mechanical 
alternative superseded. The designs 
illustrating these pages are some of those 
used in house decoration and also during 
the last vear in the Y.M.C.A. huts in 


t and every barn may be s>,produced tht which are filled with scents, soaps, fPpance. Mr. Hallward has planned 
i it can convey some sense of artistic powders, combs, brushes, trays, glasses, gifterent-schemes for the interior decora- 
i pleasure. How is it then, that so large and endless other lures for spending tion of these huts, whereby a sense of 
a part of all the modern world is either money and you will find hardly a single ,.,nortion and of mass is given to the 
mean or vulgar, uninteresting or offen- object which, either in form or colour, bak seat a iaileiene: aeleks of oon 
sive? The answer is sought in many ought to attract any attention at all. vn ttie aa wee a eal skimpv 
ways. Some tell us that if the world Yet we see such rubbish being eagerly cad we a the darts geen Pieces 
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such examples of art that the world will . We heard an architect expostulating “'T®™S8emen Cicidin tt enn anh dad 6 pe 
crave for it. Again, we are told that the the other day with the authorities on the 7. aa he ape a “Fes Ne ~ rs eee 
idea of art is so associated in the public needless ugliness of our thousands of huts * the oe bes , me — aaa bre 
mind with pictures, cathedrals, statues and temporary buildings. But who made - ghee — a — nt ae to 
and costly furniture that the hope of cares? The little extra thought (not /,'8° with, stence . Per. Hi; hee eed 
having beautiful art in the homes of cost) required to make them pleasant, Hessian . “hich 1 ~~ rhe pe “ffec- 
everybody and beautiful surroundings is might have been had for the asking and duced dyes — beel “as en mae 
hardly entertained at all. often for nothing, though a fifty-pound tavely in tage bar 4 hake bos i 
We must, of course,admit that there are : colour—useful _ also for oars Fan i 
many causes for the decay of art, or for - hangings. ‘This treatment of wa “7 ite 
lack of its encouragement. Besides the eins @ and materials offers a Saari) sone tam 
lack of belief in its wide possibilities, there ONE. direct method of reaching a more o1 a 
is the want of knowledge of what is best. Een and perso ral treatment of the na ‘ke E 
We suppose that thousands who gaze of dwelling houses, village ha a in & 
into our jewellers’ shops are mostly satis- Something of the value of — nae ¢ 
fied with what they see; they perhaps e able simple decoration was shown mn PS 
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COPYRIGHT. 
A Defect in the Law. 


"SWE may draw attention to the case of Barker 
"Stickney, which has recently been the subject 
of appeal. The case is reported in the Court 
below (1918, 2 K.B. 356), but at present on the 
appeal very shortly in the “‘ Weekiy Notes,” 
November 16. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Barker, who is contributing 
a series of articles to our pages on “ Fuel 
Economy in Private Dwelling Houses,” is the 
author of a work entitled “‘ The Theory and 
Practice of Heating and Ventilation.” 

When this work was ready for the press Mr. 
Barker assigned it to a publishing company, 
which, by the assignment, obtained the exclusive 
right of publication and became the owners of 
the copyright. The company was to publish 
the work at its own expense, and the author, in 
consideration of the assignment, was to receive 
certain shares in the company and also royalties 
on copies sold or presentation copies. In the 





Temporary Hut Decoration. 
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Deed of Assignment it was also provided that the 
company should not dispose of the copyright or 
rights of publication except to such persons or 
company as should succeed to the business of the 
company, and subiect to the terms of the 
agre ment as to royalties as far as applicable. 

The assignment was dated January, 11, 1912, 
the book was published in the course of that 
vear, and the shares were duly allotted to the 
plaintiff, but in August the company fell into 
difficuities and a receiver was appointed on the 
application of the debenture holders. In June, 
1913, the receiver and the company sold the 
goodwill, including the copyrights, to the de- 
fendant, Mr. G. P. Stickney, who had been the 
secretary tothe company since June, 1912. The 
sale of the copyrights was expressed to be “ so 
far only as the vendors have any right te sell” 
and “‘ subject to all equitable or other claims 
thereon.” It was admitted that the defendant 
had full knowledge of the terms of the original 
assignment. 

There had been sales of the work since June, 
1913, but the defendant contended that he was 
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not under any liability to the plaintiff in respect 
of the royalties, and. the plaintiff brought the 
action for an account of the copies sold, and the 
amount of the royalties on such copies,,but it 
failed on the legal grounds that there was no con- 
tractual liability between the defendant to the 
original assignor, even although{the}defendant 
as purchaser had notice of the terms of, the 
original assignment, and that the original 
assignment to the company neither created a 
charge upon the copyright for the royalties nor 
reserved any lien for unpaid royalties. 

In the case of actual bankruptcy, section’60 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, limits the right of the 
trustee in bankruptcy to dispose of copyrights, 
and preserves the author his right to be paid 
royalties, but- here there was no ébankruptey. 
Presumably a deed of transfer could be devised 
which would secure the author even in @ case 
like the present, but both Courts pointed out the 
necessity of legislation to meet the hardship disJ 
closed by the case. In the meantime we can 
only point out the danger of assign’~ g .copy- 


rights. ia 





By Mr. ReeinaLp HaLiwakp. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ludgate in the Time of Henry VIII. 


The Builder Calendar this year shows a view 
of Ludgate-hill in the time of Henry VIII, from 
a drawing made by the late H. W. Brewer. 
In the immediate foreground to the right is 
seen St. Bride’s Church with its lofty pinnacled 
tower, and in the foreground—where Shoe-lane 
joins Fleet-street, is seen the old conduit. 
In the opposite corner on the east-side of Shoe- 
lane was a mansion called ‘‘ Old Bourne Hall ”’ 
(Holborn). Behind the ‘‘ Old Bourne Hall” is 
shown the Fleet River, crossed by the Fleet 
Bridge. Other buildings, including Ludgate, 
St. Paul’s and London Bridge will be recognised. 


Old Hammersmith. 
This characteristic etching is by Mr. Frank 
Brangyn, A.R.A. 
Verona. 


Our illustrations include interior views of 


the churches of S. Anastasia, and Basilica of. 


S. Zeno Maggiore, Verona, which are given in 
connection with an article by Professor Melani. 
which appears on another page. 


Etchings. 


AN examination of the list of etchers of al] 
time discloses the fact that they consist largely 
of architects ; it comes, perhaps, as a surprise, 
though it should not, that both as illustrators 
and etchers, men of architectural training bulk 
so largely. From their training in close obser- 
vation they are qualified to see, and a desire 


for the best expression naturally follows ; 
and it is in the medium for expression that 
the etcher finds his great advantage. For the 
draughtsman, pen il is a very ‘invited medium. 
The pen and ink draughtsman labours under 
great disadvantages. He cannot stccessiuily 
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Cottage Plans, Tilbury. Mr. E. G. Auren, F.R.LB.A. 
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Hallward. 


thicken the line once drawn, nor materially 
develop it. He must wait until his ink is dry 
before crossing his delicate work. His line 
when dry, is flat, unlike the line oi an etching, 
which is a standing ridge of ink extracted 
from the V-shaped ditch of the etched plate. 
He cannot gain tone on any part of his plate, 
nor alter his high lights, as the etcher does in 
wiping his plate. 

Nor can he emphasise his shadows by the 
gentle art of ‘“ rétouchage.” Neither can he 
obliterate successfully portions of his work 
and re-execute them, except he follows Mr. 
Ruskin and cuts his drawing in pieces. It is 
not then surprising that architects of all time 
have chosen this medium, by which has been 
Saved the records of many works of antiquity, 
and incidentally recorded their own joyous 
pilgrimages; nor is it surprising that the 
modern man should follow in such antique 
ways. 

THE YARN Market.—The picturesque centre 
of the charming yillage of Dunster, near 
Minehead, is a wonderivl example of open 
timber constructional work. 

THe CHurcH oF JERUSALEM, BrUGES.— 
Situated near the Dock is perhaps the most 
curious of the Bruges churches. With a very 
shallow nave, it has its altar space some 
18 ft. above the ground floor, and approached 
by two flights of steps. It presents an unusual 
spectacle at many of the Church celebrations. 

CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER. 


In our last issue we gave two etchings by 
Mr. Shiher of the Pont d’Avignon and High 
Street, Grays. 
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Stencil Decoration by Mr. Reginald 
(See page 14.) 
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(See page 26. 
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THE PoNT D'AVIGNON gives a’ view of the J 
broken bridge of Saint Bénézet, with the 
Papal Palace and Notre Dame des Dom in 
the background. 

THE Op Srores, Hich Srreet, Grays.— 
The lower reaches of the Thames in their 
waterside buildings show many traces of 
Flemish influence (indeed, the Dutch who 
built the sea wall built many of the buildings) ; 
this one was there, at any rate, when Samuel 
Pepys records his visit to this small port. 





Housing Schemes. 

W> also give a thirty-two page supplement 4 

of varicus housing schems, which are 
described elsewhere. (See pp.24-26) 
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MEETINGS. 


Monpay, Jonuary 6. 

Chadwick Public Lect.ves ‘Royal Society «f 
Arts).—Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc. on 
‘Fuel Economy and Health: The Heat 
Requirements of a Human Body, I.” 5.15: p.m. 





WEDNESDAY, January 8. 

L.C.C. School of Building, Ferndale Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 4.—Professor Beresford Pite, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., on “‘The History of Renais- 
sance -Architecture in Italy, France and 
England.” JI. 7.30 p.m. . 

Fripay, January 10. 

The Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society.—Mr. 8S. O. Cook on “ The 
Art of Scientific [lumination.” 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, LEICESTER. 


DESIGN PLACED FIRST, BY Mr. Artnuurz J. Woop, A.R.I.B.A. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, LEICESTER. 


DESIGN PLACED FIRST, BY Mr. ARTHUR J. Woop, A.R.I.B.A. a 
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ROYAL AIRCRAFT FACTORY, FARNBOROUGH: HOUSING SCHEME AT COVE, 


Mr. R. J. Atiison, A.R.I.B.A., Principat Arcuitect, H.M. Orrice or Works. 
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GOoDDEN CRESCENT. 








GOoDDEN CRESCENT. 


ROYAL AIRCRAFT FACTORY, FARNBOROUGH: HOUSING SCHEME AT COVE. 


Mr. R. J. Attison, A.R.I.B.A., Princtpa. Arcuitect, H.M. Orrick or Works. 
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ROE GREEN VILLAGE, KINGSBURY. 


Sir Frank Barnes, C.B.E., M.V.O., Principat Arcuitect, H.M. Orrick oF WorRKS. 
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ROE ‘GREEN VILLAGE, KINGSBURY. 


Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., M.V.O., PrincipaL ARCHITECT, H.M. OFFice oF Works. 
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ROE GREEN VILLAGE, KINGSBURY. 


Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., M.V.O., Principat Arcuitect, H.M. Orrice oF WoRKS. 

















A CHEPSTOW HOUSING SCHEME. 


Messrs. W. Dunn, F.".1.B.A., anp W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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A CHEPSTOW HOUSING SCHEME. 


Messrs. W. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., anp W. Curtis GREEN, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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EGLISE JERUSALEM, BRUGES.—FROM AN ETCHING BY Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER. 
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OLD HAMMERSMITH.—FROM AN ETCHING BY MR. FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
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BASILICA OF 8S. ZENO MAGGIORE, VERONA. 
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Tue Estate OFFIceE, ERCONWALD STREET. 
L.C.C. OLD OAK ESTATE. 


Mr. W. E. Rivey, F.R.I.B.A., SuPERINTENDING ARCHITECT, LONDON County COUNCIL. 
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Cottaces: Ducane Roap. 








Cottaces : Otp Oak Common LANE. 


L.C.C. OLD OAK ESTATE. 
Mr. W. E. Riey, F.R.I.B.A., SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT, LonDoN County COUNCIL. 
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BorvDeR HALL. 


Girts’ READING-ROOM AT INSTITUTE. 
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Cinema HALL. 





Doctor’s House, Dispensary, &c. 
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Corttaces, Victory AVENUE. 


Cottace Groups, CENTRAL AVENUE. 


COTTAGES, GRETNA. 
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EAST VIEW SQUARE, TILBURY. COTTAGES LET AT 5s. 3p. PER WEEK. 


Mr. E. G. Atien, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., Arcnirtect. 
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LAY-OUT IN CONNECTION WITH TILBURY TOWN-PLANNING SCHEME. 





. E. G. Atren, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1., anp Mr. S. A. Hitt-Witirs, M.Inst.C.E.1., A.M.T.P.1., Surveyor To tHe Titsury U.D.C. 
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SoutH View AvxeNuE: CotTtaGes LET AT 7S. 3D. PER WEEK. 








‘ParRK Crescent: Cottaces Let at gs. 6D. PER WEEK. 





TILBURY HOUSING SCHEME. 


Mr. E. G. Aven, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1., ARCHITECT. 
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CRAYFORD GARDEN VILLAGE. 


Mr. J. Gorpon ALLEN, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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CRAYFORD GARDEN VILLAGE. 


Mr. J. Gorpon Aten, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Front View oF Resui_t CoTtaGe. 





New CottacGEs. 





Rear View oF Resuitt CotTtaGe. 


COTTAGES FOR MRS. YATES THOMPSON AT OVING. 


Mr. Raymonpn Unwin, F.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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COTTAGES, BYFLEET. 
Mr. RayMOND Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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SMALL COTTAGES, CROSSWAY, QUEENSFERRY. 





STAFF HOUSES, QUEENSFERRY, CHESTER. 
Mr. Raymonp Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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CITIES OF OLD SPAIN. 


1. TOLEDO: THE CITY OF THE MOORS. 
By SELWYN Brixton, M.A. 


NE of the most interesting and most 
individual of the cities of old Spain 
is Toledo. We approach it from 

Macrid across a kind of high table-land, burnt 
by the sun, dried by the wind, golden with 
harvest indeed in summer-time—for this 
is a great corn land—but still seeming wonder- 
fully bare and arid; then on a sudden a 
great river appears before us, winding south- 
wards in majestic sweeps and coils. 

It is the River Tagus on which Toledo is 
built; and as it appears the land has become 
richer, more full of verdure and promise, 
irvigated at frequent intervals by a system of 
wells, which seem very like those still in use 
in Egypt. Meanwhile on the south a long, 
low line of hills has appeared, strangely 
fantastic, pearl blue, en the distant horizon. 
Then—before we have quite realized it—we 
are within Toledo herself, and driving with 
three mules abreast, their jingling bells sounding 
merrily, beneath the fortress gates of the 
famous Bridge of Alcantara ar * up.the narrow, 
tortuous streets of the old city. 

Suddenly Toledo reveals herself to us in all 
the wonderful charm of her severe beauty— 
“wind-swept, _heat-dried, extraordinarily 
austere, vet flushed with colour, ochre-red shad- 
ing to unusual greens; heaped upon its rocky 
throne above the yellow flowing Tagus, its 
rugged silhouette straight cut against a sky 
hard and clear as enamel; and _ beyond, 
the Sierra, like a great brown sea, in which 
it all stands as an island starting from the 
waves. A suggestion of strenuousness seems 
to linger everywhere—a spirit personal and 
keen, cruel almost as the sword blades the 
city fashions. The verv buildings placed upon 
the crags beneath the great hulk of the Alcazar 
repeat this impression. The streets are a 
tortuous net of steep, rising passage-ways. 
A city strongly itself, that has suffered no 
change—-fantastic as a city seen in a dream.” 

“The City of the Sword,”’—that might 
serve as a description of Toledo and as a sum- 
mary of her long history. It is a history that 





goes far back into misty antiyuity, but first 
assumes a definite form when, some two hundred 
years before Christ, the Roman Pro-Consul 
Marcus Fulvius Nobilior defeated the Celti- 
berians and captured their king and city— 
urbs parva, sed locomunita. Before the Romans 
the Carthaginians may have been here, and 
perhaps the Jews, who seem always to have 
had a strong affinity for this city and are 
traditionally its first inhabitants; but under 
the Romans, vledo became a Colonia, the 
capital of Carpetania, and, when Christianity 
became a ruling force in the Empire, the seat 
of several ccuncils of the early Church. 

Then came the break-up of the Empire, 
when the barbarian hordes swept southwards 
over Spain. Toledo resisted the Vandals 
successfully, and they passed south to Africa, 
leaving her still unconquered; but she fell 
before the later invasion of the Visigoths. 
Here they established the centre of their new 
kingdom and their King Leovigild struck 
coins with the inscription, ‘‘ King of Toledo ” 
and here they ruled for more than two centuries, 
until, under King Wamba (A.0. 680), they 
reached their highest puint of splendour and 
success. Their court, which seems to have 
been modelled somewhat on the Byzantine 
tradition, was famous for its luxury and riches ; 
and the recently discovered votive crowns 
of these monarchs, formed of double hoops of 
gold set with pearls and sapphires, seem to 
bear out on this point the evidence of such old 
chronicles as the ‘‘ Etymologies” of Isidore 
Pacense. 

Their end came under Roderic, the last 
King of these Goths; and legend has busied 
itself with fantastic reasons for his ruin, which 
may perhaps be more truly found in the 
luxury of his court and courtiers, in the bigoted 
Catholic persecution of the Jews among his 
subjects, and, above all, in the growing power 
of the Moors in southern Spain. Roderic, 
we are told, married a Moorish Princess, who 
had been found washed ashore on the coast of 
Valencia; but, in spite of this, he had fallen 


Fortress Gateway of the Alcantara Bridge (Toledo). 
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Street in Toledo, showing Mudejar Tower 
of San Tomé, 


(Taken by Mr. Setwyn Buaryron.) 


a victim to{the charms of Florinda, a lovely 
girl entrusted to his care by her father, Julian, 
the Governor of Ceuta, and whom he had seen 
from his palace windows when she was bathing 
in the Tagus, in the spot still called after her 
1.08 Batos de la Cava. Hine illae lacrimae]” 
The outraged maiden appeals to her father; 
and, meanwhile, Roderic himself is lured to 
an enchanted castle in the mountains, where 
he sees, as in a kind of moving picture or pre- 
historic cinematograph, within a rich casket, 
the overthrow of himself and his knights 
before the Moors. And here the stern fact 
of history steps into the place of legena. In 
711 King Roderic rode forth from Toledo, 
never to return. Himeelf and his kingdom 
were overthrown in the battle of Guadelete, 
and Toledo passed into the hands of the Moorish 
or Berber host under Tarik—hetraved, it is 
sid, by the Jews, under the condition that 
themselves and their religion should be res- 
pected. 
It is as a Moorish city that we are about to 
consider Toledo in this notice; and 1 myself 
believe that a better starting point than Tolede 
could not be found for a careful, stuay of the 
wonderful remains of Mocrish art and archi- 
tecture in Spain, which reach, of course, their 
culmination further south in the magnificent 
old fortress palace of Granada. What is of 
special value to us in these Movcrish buildings 
is that some of them seem to date from a fairly 
early period and are structurally of great merit ; 
and also that this later Moorish-Christian or 
Mudéjar decoration is of very fine quality. 
The Moorish conquerors treated their new 
Christian subjects at Toledo with wise and 
politic generosity. “A moderate tribute,” 
says Mr. Calvert, ‘‘ was levied on the Christians, 
who were allowed to practise their religion and 
be governed by their own laws and customs, 
Seven churches were allotted to their use, the 
names of these being Santa Eulalia, Santa 
Maria de Alficem, Santa Justa, San Sebastian, 
San Marcos, San‘Torcuato, and San Lucas,” 
3ut in more than one of these churches which 
have survived we shall find the Moorish archi- 
tecture to have been adopted. 
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We can scarcely be surprised at this when we 
consider the extraordinary beauty of this new 
style, with its wonderful horse-shoe arch and 
exquisite tracery and pattern, which was then 
spreading through Spain. One of the earliest 
examples within Teledo is the Mosque of the 
Calle de las Tornerias, which a great authority 
on Moorish architecture—Senor; Gomez- Moreno 

thinks may have served as a mosque to the 
Mudejares who had shops or business in the 
Arrabel de Francos. ‘The exterior is most un- 
promising. A heavily-barred door, far from 
clean, within a narrow street which gives no 
hint of anything of interest within; but, 
having finally obtained entrance through the 
means which an experience of Italy obviously 
suggested, we groped our way through a dark 
ground floor and dim stairway to the old 
Mesquita, which is on the upper floor. What 
seems to me to give special value to this building 
is that it has apparently never been converted— 
as we shall find in almost every other case— 
to™ Catholic Christian use. 'The building seems, 
indeed, to be very ancient, and some of its 
columns are evidently Visfgothic, as we may 
judge from their capitals. The Moorish arches 
are, very fine throughout this structure, which 
we can see to have been much larger orginally 
and which seems to go back to the early Moorish 
period. “All the work,” says Senor Moreio, 
in his account of this building, in his large 
volume on ‘‘ Arte Mudejar Toledano,” “is of 
brick, covered, however, with a decoration of 
* gesso,’ and compares structurally with work 
of the time of the Caliphate. In point of 
appearance, the building agrees with the parts 
of the Alcazar of Seville which are considered 
the oldest.” 

No less interesting is the remarkable building 
known as San Cristo de la Luz. Mr. Calvert, 
whose work on Toledo is a mine of ancient 
legend, more or (in some cases) less credible, tells 
us that when the Moors were about to take the 
city the Christians walled up a crucifix, with a 
lamp burning before it. Three, hundred and 
seventy years passed, and in May, 1085, Alfonso 
Vi and his Christian chivalry came riding into 
reconquered Toledo. Then was discovered the 
crucifix with the lamp still burning brightly 
before it. The mosque was reconsecrated on 
the spot, and the King had Mass celebrated 
within the ancient church. 

This whole legend, however impossible, seems 
to point to the tact of there having been on this 
site some earlier Christian church, whose 
memory had survived through the whole period 
of the Moorish occupation ; and the Byzantine 
characteristics of the building, as well as the tact 
that it possesses Visigothic columns and capitals, 
seems clearly to point to the above conclusion. 

On the other hand it is fair to state that the 
exterior of the building is entirely Moorish in 
character, and in fact a very fine specimen of that 
style ; and such a good judge as Senor Goméz- 
More..o seems to question its ever having been 
Christian, and considers it to have been finished 
in the year 390 of the Hegira (L000 a.p.). ‘* The 
mosque,’’ says this critic, ‘* gives occasion to an 
interesting problem through its Byzantine 
character, which has been wrongly sought to be 
explained by the ungrounded and unlikely sup- 
position that its plan, and even its lower propor- 
tions, correspond to those ofan older church. 
But,” adds this writer, ** the whole structure 
adapts itself to the above-mentioned date in the 
style of the Caliphate. The architectural themes 
are based on the work of Cordoba, and in this 
connection the beauttul linked arches are to be 
noted,.”’ ae ae 

Without pausing further on this critical point 
—on which | still hold my own view for the 
reasons I have given—we may turn now to con- 
sider the structure of this wonderful church, 
whose earlier name seems to have been the 
Mosque of Bib-al-Mardém. Its structural form 
seems to have been that of an oblong, to which 
an apse was added by its later Christian occu- 
pants. It is in fact a mosque in miniature, 
divided into nine compartments by four low 
circular columns, from the capitals of which 
spring sixteen horse-shoe arches; and above 
each of these nine divisions is a little vault, 
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formed by the intersecting ribs and frequently 
most varied and beautiful in design. The brick- 
work apse, which I have mentioned, seems to 
have been added by the Templars, to whom the 
church was given in 1186 a.p. ; and the early 
mural paintings of saints, including Santa 
Sulalia and San Leocadia, seem to belong to 
those earliest days of the Christian Reconquest. 

I have mentioned already that the Jewish 
community occupied an important position in 
Toledo, more especially during the Moorish 
occupation ; and it may therefore not surprise us 
to find that two of the finest and most complete 
surviving Moorish buildings in Toledo are Jewish 
synagogues, designed and decorated throughout 
by Moorish architects. The Church of Santa 
Maria la Blanca has undergone varic us changes 
in the course of its long history. Situated in the 
ola Juderia or Ghetto of ‘Toledo, it continued to 
be used for Jewish worship until 1405, when it 
was converted to a Catholic church, and under 
these new conditions three altars in the 
Plateresque style were added, which were of 
course quite out of keeping with this essentially 
Moorish building. “The later vicissitudes,” 
savs Mr. Calvert, “ of this synagogue are curious. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century it was 
converted into an asylum for the professicnal 
frail ones of Toledo ; but about half a century 
later the establishment ceased to exist, whether 
because there was no more frailty in Toledo or 
no more repentance we are not told.” Subse- 
quently it seems to have become a barracks and 
then a dancing hall; but it is, of ceurse, the 
Moorish structure which is of interest to us here, 
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and on this point the criticism of Seior Goméz- 
Moreno is important. 

This gentleman, who is, I understand, at this 
moment engaged upon the important task of 
drawing up a list of architectural monuments 
in northern Spain (just as Italy has already 
done, and as England, when she awakes to the 
value of her architectural treasures, ought 
certainly to do), considers the greater Synagogue 
of Toledo, converted into the Church of Santa 
Maria la Blanca, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, as “one of the most notable buildings 
in Toledo, and on whose antiquity very con- 
tradictory judgments have been given.” Jewish 
tradition, he notes, makes it to have been 
constructed by the Treasurer of Alfonso VITI— 
Ibrahim, son of Aljafer—at the end of the 
twelfth century; but Senor Moreno himself 
concludes that it was constructed and decorated 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Let us turn now to the building itself, of 
whose beautiful proportions and details my 
illustration may give some conception. — Its 
plan consists of a nave, with two aisles on 
each side; the nave and aisles being separated 
by four rows of octagonal columns, from which 
spring horse-shoe arches of Moorish type. 
The capitals of these columns are of extra- 
ordinary beauty and richness; covered with 
stucco, they are interwoven into the most 
elaborate and beautiful decoration, in which 
the fir-cone may often be noted. The building, 
which is 81 ft. long x 63 ft. wide, rises in the nave 
to the height of 60 ft.; and the ceiling, which 
is of pine wood, is a very fine piece of construc- 
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tion. Above the arches of the nave runs;an 
exquisite frieze in low relief of intersecting lines; 
and this part of the decoration seems to belong 
to the so-called Mudejar or late Moorish period— 
when the Christians were already in occupation 
—as well as the beautiful tiled pavement of 
the church. 

In the same quarter of the town is El Transito, 
another Jewish Synagogue, which had been 
also taken over to Catholic worship upon the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. 
This building, though purely Moorish in style, 
is of the later period, when the influence of 
Granada was apparent. It is in the form of an 
oblong, not divided into naves or aisles. Upon 
the side walls, at a height of 20 ft. from the 
ground, a broad frieze runs round the entire 
building, with an elaborate star and floral 
design; and above this runs an arcade with 
Moorish arches, supported by coupled shafts of 
coloured marble ; and, crowning all, a magnifi- 
cent ceiling of cedar wood, in the work which 
is called artesonado. 

The effect of the whole is marvellously rich, 
simple and beautiful; and the Moorish arches, 
alternately closed and open—in the latter 
case filled with the most delicate tracery work— 
with, above them, running round the wall, an in- 
scription in Hebrew characters, are beyond all 
praise. El ‘Transito—which takes its present 
name from a picture of the ‘“ Death of the 
Virgin,” which has disappeared—was built in 
1366 by one Levi, Treasurer to Don Pedro 
the Cruel ; so that, though Moorish in character, 
it dates many years after the Christian Re- 
conquest. Levi had been a good friend and 
patron to the Jews at Toledo, but it seems that 
Don Pedro (finding himself short of money, 
and following a medizval precedent which fully 
justifies his nickname) seized his treasurer’s 
money bags, having first tortured and then 
killed their unfortunate owner. 
rs Another good example of the Mudejar work is 
to be found in the Teller del Moro (workshop of 
the Moor), so called from having been used as a 
workshop when the cathedral was in process of 
building. ‘This is a large hall with smaller rooms 
at either end, and is now used as a coach-house, 
but evidently well looked after. Here around 
the walls we find remains of the delicate frieze, 
in stucco of floral and stellar design, which we 
have noticed elsewhere beneath another of these 
fine Moorish artesonado ceilings. 

Perhaps, however, the best example of a room 
ofjthis character is to be found in the Casa del 
Mesa, a large oblong room, 60 ft. long by 22 ft. 

wide, magnificently decorated with Mudejar 





Patio of a Private House in Toledo 
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work in stucco. We may note here that the 
great central arch is so slightly Moorish in its 
form as to be almost what we in England should 
describe as a Norman arch—a proof this of its 
belonging to the period when Christian design 
was blended with Moorish decoration. Very 
noticeable here is the beautiful tiled dado of 
azulejos (colour tiles), which rises about 4 ft, 
from the pavement and gives a note of rich 
colour to the whole. Above this runs a double 
frieze in delicate stucco work which covers the 
whole doorway; and here, too, the ceiling, 
apparently of cedar wood and of a fine 
starred design, makes a magnificent finish to 
this noble dwelling room, which was built soon 
after the Reconquest by the Toledan Esteban 
Ilan, and thus shows Mudejar work of the 
finest quality, but already to some extent under 
Christian (if not directly Gothic) influence. 

I have taken the buildings mentioned above 
as typical examples of Moorish work still sur- 
viving in Toledo ; though, did space permit, I 
might find others amongst her old churches such 
as those of Santiago del Arrabel, of San Roman, 
San Sebastian, and Santa Eulalia and the 
Chapel of Santa Fé. Admirable, too, are some 
of the towers of Christian churches, which use, 
however, the Moorish arch in their belfrys. I 
give here an illustration from my own photo- 
graph of that of San Tomé, and with this I may 
mention the towers of San Roman, Santa 
Leocadia and San Miguel en Alto. 

It has become in recent years a fashion in 
Toledo to decorate the interior of private houses 
in the Moorish style ; and this development is so 
interesting that I include one such interior 
among my illustrations. We see here the 
‘‘ patio,” or open central courtyard, which is 
such a feature in Spanish houses, with a fountain 
in its centre and a fine archway leading to the 
staircase, 

But it is just in our criticism of a building 
such as this that the study of the older, genuine 
Moorish creation is so invaluable. The evolu- 
tion of art seems universally to be from a fine 
simplicity and reserve to greater richness of 
detail. Thus the noble severity of these earlier 
Moorish 'Toledan buildings—a frieze, beautiful 
but restrained, a tiled dado and great open 
spaces left untouched—developed into the rich 
detail of the Alcazar and Alhambra. But here 
in the modern Mauresque houses everything 
runs into rich detail. There is no reserve, no 
space left clear, no repose for the eye; and, 
comparing this illustration with the early work, 
we shall at once feel the difference. 

Lastly, I mention the fine old fortress gateway 
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Mudejar Work. (Modern _Imitatioi.) 


of the Puerta del Sol, beneath San Cristo de la 
Luz, within whose centre the round horse-shoe 
arch appears for the doorway. These old gate- 
ways of Toledo, the Puerta del Sol, the Puerta 
Antigua di Bisagia and: those of the grand old 
bridge of the Alcantara are characteristic of the 
old city, blending as they do within themselves 
the memories of Moorish rule with those of later 
Christian chivalry. 
(All rights reserved.) 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Court of Appeal. 


(Before Lorps Justices BANKES, WARRINGTON 
AND ScrvurTton). 


Euston Road Building Line. 


L.C.C. v. Metropolitan Railway Co. 

THIs case was heard recently upon appeal 
from a judgment of a Divisional Court, consisting 
of Justices Atkin and Shearman. 

The facts were shortly these :—The owners of 
Nos. 378 and 384, Euston-road abutting on the 
north side of the road, desired to erect new 
buildings on the site, for which purpose it was 
necessary to ascertain the general building line 
to which the buildings would conform. Seetion 
22 of the London Building Act provides that no 
building should be erected witho .t such general 
line having been defined by the superintending 
architect. In order to ascertain the general 
building line, the Building Act Committee of the 
L.C.C. passed a resolution requiring the super- 
intending architect to define the general building 
line, so far as it related to the portion of the 
road under consideration, On September 28, 
1909, a certificate was made fixing the general 
building line between Hampstead-road and 
Osnaburgh-street, which’ would include the 
buildings where the particular buildings would 
be situated. By Section 25 of the Act, a right 
of appeal was given to persons aggrieved, and 
there were appeals by most of the persons hold- 
ing property abutting on the highway in the 
line. The appeal laid to the Tribunal of Appeal. 
The Metropolitan Railway Company appealed 
in 1909. All the appeals were heard together, 
and in December, 1909, the Tribunal delivered 
a written judgment; and in January, 1910, 
they made an order in writing, the effect of the. 
decision being that the distance comprised in 
the architect’s certificate was divided into three 
sections. In July, 1912, the Tribunal stated a 
case and the question was, where, as far as 
regards the defining of the general building 
line, the order was right. The matter went to 
the House of Lords in 1915, when it was held 
that the decision of the Tribunal was right. 
After the decision, the L.C.C. required a case 
to be stated by the Tribunal which later came 
before the Divisional Court, whose judgment 
was now under appeal. In Mr. Justice Atkins’ 
opinion it was the duty of the Tribunal to deter- 
mine the line of building to which the proposed 
buildings ought to conform. He did not think 
it was competent for them to go on defining 
building lines on the right and the left. He 
held that the Tribunal were not entitled to 
fix a building line between certain points in 
that particular strip of road in question, between 
the Hampstead-road and Osnaburgh-street, and 
that in his opinion the appeal should be allowed 
and the order of the Tribunal amended. Mr. 
Justice Shearman differed, being of opinion that 
It was not beyond the powers of the superin- 
tending architect to act as he did in the matter. 
In his view, the Tribunal of Appeal was not a 
mere appellable court without ‘jurisdiction of 
its own and there was nothing to show that the 
Tribunal had arrived at a wrong decision. He 
thought the appeal should be dismissed. 

The result, therefore, was that the order of 
the Tribunal was confirmed with costs. Hence 
the present appeal to the Court of Appeal. 

Aiter hearing lengthy legal arguments, their 
lordships allowed the appeal and directed that 
the order of the Tribunal should be amended 
in conformity with the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Atkin. 
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FURTHER VIEWS ON 
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HOUSING. 





AMONG the many interesting comments 
received upon our recent editorial, en- 
titled ** Housing Now,” are some valuable 
points raised by Mr. Francis Hooper, who 
draws attention to the obstructive nature 
of many of the building by-laws. These 
regulations, of course (as has often been 
pointed out in our columns), are drawn 
up tor urban centres, and their application 
to rural districts is, in a very large 
measure, uncalled for, and forms a ser:ous 
impediment to progress. While health 
should and must come first, capital outlay 
must always loom largely in the success of 
any scheme. We are apt to forget that 
even State-aided ventures must be re- 
garded from a business point of view, for 
the Treasury does not receive its gold 
from a fairy wand but from our own 
pockets. As to the conditions of health, 
may we not well take a lesson from the 
extraordinary freedom from disease ct 
millions of men at the Front housed in 
temporary buildings and probably hardly 
enjoying a glazed drain pipe between 
them. Mr. Hooper eulogises the officials 
of the L.G.B., and suggests that their 
range of vision much transcends that of 
local officials in these matters. Another 
point raised by our correspondent refers 
to the unnecessary width of roads de- 
manded in rural housing schemes, and he 
advocates that short roads should be 
narrow and give place to larger gardens 
to retain privacy which he thinks will 
cure the passion of the housewife for shut- 
ting out sun and air by blinds and cur- 
tains, a sanguine and virile hope which 
we should like to share. The choice of 
suitable trees for linmg roads and for 
gardens is another important matter 
touched upon, the small-leaved and slow- 
growing varieties being advocated ; and 
those of us who have struggled with l&nd- 
lords and neighbours for the removal of 
a forest growth of sycamores and horse 
chestnuts to admit light and air to our 
own homes will have much sympathy 
with Mr. Hooper's views. A further sug- 
gestion is made as to the reduction of 
boundary walls and fences to small pro- 
perty. We think that this will require 
something in the way of previous educa- 
tion ; but who has not been struck by the 
open effect and public enjoyment to be 
derived from the unfenced garden and 
orchard so common on the Continent. 
With apples at three and sixpence a 
pound, the experiment would be a bold 
one: but may we not look forward to 
more general respect for personal property, 
especially in specific communal areas in 
the coming normal times. Given a right 
“lay out,” Mr. Hooper believes in 
standardisation of details of aecommoda- 
tion, and we think with him that a good 
deal might be done with economy in this 
direction without that destruction of 
initiative which is considered so essential 
by all the lovers of architecture. The 
final appeal that these schemes (of which 
we have a good example in that of Mr. 
William Dunn at Chepstow) should be 
entrusted to our voung architects as they 
return from military service must, we 
think, commend itself for general 
approval. cae 

Mr. Gerald 8. Davies, writing in the 


Nineteenth Century for November, urges 
at some length the adoption of a large- 
minded policy towards the housing ques- 
tion. His points have special reference 
to the country, and he has some forcible 
things to say about the futility of con- 
ferences on housing which he has attended 
* Hine ilee lacramae*’! With some truth 
it is stated that prices often given in pre- 
war times at which cottages could be 
erected, were grossly misleading and neces- 
sarily vary greatly in different districts. 
In this we heartily concur. Interested 


‘persons have far too often misled the 
| 


public by unreliable figures, omitting 
either through ignorance or with intent 
certain essential costs which the building 
owner discovers only after he is com- 
mitted to the scheme, and on such figures 
the absurd allegation has been made that 
architects are expensive people to be 
avoided for such small domestic work. 
Nothing, of course, is further from the 
truth, and only an architect can, by in- 
vestigating local conditions, properly 
advise before commitment. Moreover, by 
competitive tenders he is able to obtain 
the best genuine and covering price to be 
had for good work. Mr. Davies takes 
£170 to £200 as the price of a cottage, 
inclusive of the land, before the war, but 
points out that questions of transit and 
access to materials make it quite impos- 
sible te generalise for the whole country. 
The writer proceeds to deal with matters 
which in his opinion will wreck the success 
of any general undertaking, and is much 
against communal systems as exemplified 
by a common room for meals or a common 
wash-house between a pair ot more cot- 
tages, and he asks the reader to define his 
feelings were he condemned eternally to 
take his Sunday dinner in the company of 
his dearest friends or to battle for the wash- 
house on a Monday morning. The family 
tub also is discussed, and a strong plea set 
up for privacy and the abolition dabetbon 
the kitchen floor. We willingly agree to 
the provision of a bath even though Mr. 
Davies scoffs at the idea that it is used for 
coals, and we have often seen it in the 
r6le of a potato or box store, for we feel 
that the soap makers will soon come into 
their own; but where space is so valuable, 
much may surely be done in a small cot- 
tage with movable screens. The pro- 
vision of a parlour, frankly admitted as 
erected for the. reception of treasures 
adorned by green fly-catching paper and 
the occasional district visitor, is more 
debatable in our opinion. We know that 
it represents a certain social standard, but 
it is sad to think of this space literally 
used but a few hours yearly, and neces- 
sarily rather cramped, which might be 
perhaps partially provided in the plan 
and enjoyed in other ways. Will Mr. 
Davies meet us by agreeing to a sanctuary 
with folding doors whereby it can 
normally be thrown into the living-room- 
kitchen, and will he remember that we 
cannot afford two fires, and that we want 
a good open space in the summer time ? 
With regard to a garden plot as an 
essential for a country cottage, we abso- 
lutely agree and the writer makes a strong 
point in the reduction of rent by garden 
profit and the counter attraction to the 
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public house which such a plot ensures. 
He would make the provision of at least 
half a rod of garden for every four or five- 
roomed cottage a legal necessity, and 
while realising “the huge extra cost,” 
argues that as the cottages are not going 
to pay anyhow, we may as well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb. Taking the 
400,000 cottages proposed at £200 each, 
we have a conteed outlay of £80,000,000 
and he averages the cost of the proposed 
ground as adding £20 per cottage, which 
is a total addition of £8,000,000. His 
contention that semi-rural districts have 
failed lamentably in allowing the erection 
of back-to-back rows of small houses which 
will degenerate into slums is undoubtedly 
true, and we think that this 10 per cent. 
addition to the big outlay necessary 
would probably be a sound national 
investment, but we do feel called 
upon to condemn the growing practice 
here adopted—-of comparing proposed 
national outlay with war costs. “ A little 
more than ten days’ war ” says Mr. Davies. 
War was a bitter necessity and a life-and- 
death struggle. We have not paid the 
bill, neither will our children, in spite of 
crushing taxation. Let us certainly be 
large-minded and generous, bit at the 
same time sane and sober about our peace 
time problems, of which this is only one of 
many. ‘Transit facilities, as is pointed 
out, will do much to help the land diffi- 
culty, and we regard this as all-important. 
Where are our light railways, with their 
roadside halts? and why have our out- 
lying trams no trailers for carrying 
country produce ? These are the things 
that will give an even distribution of 
population over the country and solve 
land prices. 

Lastly Mr. Davies pleads for skilled 
and individual work in cottage erection, 
beauty in our homes, and the exclusion of 
standardised plans and soulless officialism. 
He demands the humanising influence to 
be obtained from the right use of material 
simply applied, and cites our old-world 
cottages with a life of 300 years as 
opposed to the spiky, be-finialed and 
crinkly, barge-boarded erections so sadly 
common. A _ good architect as he 
remarks, costs no more than a bad one. 
‘Tf the official mind gets its way here 
as it has a habit of doing, especially when 
the county councils are about, good-bye 
once more to the human touch,” and 
surely there are activities enough for us 
all in these days and architects trained 
as such are alone the medium through 
which the character of these new homes 
should be expressed in our fair land. 


Mr. Davies, to whom we have sent the 
above review, writes that his allusion to 
the outlay as compared with ten days 
war was never meant as any reflection 
upon war services. We hasten to say 
that in criticising the comparison, we had 
no intention of making any such inference. 
Mr. Davies’ own services as a Military 
Representative are already known to 
many. All we intend to convey is 4 
general warning as to the financial basis 
which our plan expenditure as a whole 
seems likely to assume. The autho 
agrees that the cottage parlour and 
kitchen-sitting-room might be — 
ip. 


capable of being thrown together.— 
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ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Report on Housing. 


In view of the large measures of housing 
construction now under consideration, and the 
desirability of reducing cost in any way that 
can be done without foregoing essential sanitary 
principles, the Council of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute appointed a special Committee, 
consisting of :-— 
Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., 158.0., F.R.I.B.A. 

(late Principal Architect to H.M. Office of 

Works), 

Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. (late 
Engineering Inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board), 

Professor A. Bostock Hill, M.D., M.Sc., 
D.P.H., County Medical Officer of Health for 
Warwickshire, 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.1.B.A., 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith, F.R.I.B.A., 


to consider any simplification of construction 
and sanitary arrangements of rural houses 
which would tend to reduce cost. 

The Committee have now submitted their 
report, which has been adopted by the Council. 


The Committee found that so much of its report 
would apply equally to urban housing that it 
extended its observations to cover buildings 
of that description. They state that, in order 
to secure good housing, the number of houses 
to the acre should be limited, and that in laying 
out a building estate for houses of this character, 
the arrangement of roads and footpaths and 
their construction are items which have a 
considerable bearing on the cost of the houses. 
The traffic upon them is usually light and 
infrequent, and a narrow road about 12 ft. 
wide is all that need be metalled, and there 


should be 5 ft. paths of gravel or tarpaving, | 


separated from the roads by grass borders, 
making 40 ft. between the fences. Fences 
between the gardens can be largely dispensed 
with and privet used to indicate the boundaries. 

Economy, they state, is chiefly to be sought 
in the selection of the type of house and in the 
form of construction, though to some extent 
the cost may be affected by the by-laws of the 
Local Authority requiring the employment of 
unnecessarily expensive materials and involving 
excessive labour. 


Planning and Arrangement. 


The Report, which is signed by Sir Henry — 


gfanner, the Chairman, proceeds as follows :— 

Standardisation is desirable within reasonable 
limits as a method of reducing cost. For 
instance, the same plan can be adopted for a 
large number of houses, with slight modification 
in the external design to prevent monotony, and 
also modifications to provide several degrees of 
accommodation. 

Bricks, tiles, slates, piping, taps, baths, sinks, 
&c., are standardised, and it would be easy to 
extend such arrangements to items made of 
concrete, as steps or thresholds, window sills, &c. 
also to door-frames and windows in which the 
sashes or casements might be of one size, there 
being one, two, three, or four lights. There 
might be several standard patterns of ranges 
and fireplaces. 

Staircases.—The adoption of one-story houses 
would avoid the necessity of staircases, inc ident- 
ally leading to an economy of some 124 per cent. 
in the cube, and the consequent saving of wood 
in the stairs as well as joisting and boarding 
to the first floor. One story buildings, without 
reducing the area of the rooms, cover a very 
small additional area of ground, which can 
make practically no difference when the proposed 
number of houses to the acre is limited. 

Bathroom.—The position of the bathroom is 
of importance as affecting cost. It should be 
a8 close as possible to the source.of hot-water 
supply, and preferably on the ground floor in 
order to save a large amount of piping, and to 
avoid the use of pressure-boilers, with the 
periodical expenditure for cleansing and repairs. 


If the bath is arranged on the upper floor a 
pressure boiler or geyser is needed to supply 
hot water, and a good deal of extra expense is 
entailed for fitting and maintenance. This 
should, therefore, be avoided as a measure of 
economy. 

Water-closet.—This should, if possible, open 
off a well-ventilated back lobby, but where this 
cannot be arranged it should open from outside, 
whether, inside the house walls or in an outbuild- 
ing. The approach should be under cover and 
screened from observation. 

Food Store.—This should be kept as far away 
as possible from the water-closet or dust place, 
and be entered from the living-room or lobby 
rather than from the scullery. A floor-space 
of about 12 ft. is desirable. The window should 
face the north or east and extend to near the 
ceiling, and have inner fly-proof wire gauze and 
frame, and a ventilating opening near the 
floor similarly protected. The wa!!s shou'd be 
rendered smooth in cement, and there should 
be shelves of slate or concrete, and the floor 
Should be of granolithic. 


Materials and Construction. 


Timber substitutes—The short supply of 
timber and its excessive cost necessitates 
economy in its use, and the adoption of sub- 
stitutes, for which cement, concrete and steel 
can be largely employed. 

Walls.—The adoption of any particular form 
of walling must depend largely upcn the mater- 
ials that can be obtained in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Where bricks are cheap it is 
doubtful whether any other material can com- 
pete, but where sand and suitable aggregates 
are to be obtained concrete blocks or slabs may 
prove to be cheaper. They require to be care- 
fully made, and must be submitted to con- 
siderable pressure to be satisfactory. Generally 
it is more economical to obtain concrete slabs 
for walling from a factory where they can be 
made under pressure, and of uniform sizes, 
and supplied of superior make and more « heaply, 
although the cost of transport has to be added. 
This argument applies more particularly in 
the case of a few isolated cottages. A 9-in. 
brick wall cannot be depended upon to resist 
driving rain, and must, in nearly all cases, be 
rendered outside or rough-cast with cement and 
sand. Outside walls should be built in cement 
in the proportion of one of cement to six of 
sand, and the less exposed surfaces may’ be 
left uncovered. Stone walling is not usually 
so economical as brickwork. 

Floors.—The ground floor should be of 
concrete not less than 4 ins. thick, and the 
proportion may be one of cement, three of sand, 
and six of aggregate, and should be laid on six 
inches of hard, dry core of some kind, such 
as dry rubble, brick rubbish, or chalk. For 
the scullery, bath place, &c., the floor should 
be finished with 1}-in. granolithic. This, 
however, is not usually considered satisfactory 
for the living-room. For urban housing this room 
may be floored with some form of covering laid 
in situ on a waterproof mixture and composed 
of sawdust, cement, asbestos and magnesite, 
but great care should be taken to keep all metal 
away from this material. For rural houses this 
is hardly suitable, as it would be costly, perhays, 
to lay, and certainly to repair. The better 
covering is probably some form of tile laid on 
2in. of well rolled tar paving in place of the 
concrete. The floor for an upper story would, 
in ordinary circumstances, be of wood, and it 
is difficult to suggest any alternative which 
would effect economy even at the present price 
of timber. There should be a spae about 
5 ft. to 6 ft. wide at the back of the house paved 
with 3 in. to 4 in. of granolithic. 

Roofs.—Should be so constructed as to protect 
the house as far as possible from variation of 
outside temperature. The pitch should be 
kept as flat as*possible to economise timber. 
Slopes of 30 degs.are suitable for slates, asbestos 
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slates, bituminous sheeting, or other similar 
coverings. Tiles, however require a pitch of 
45 degs. or thereabout and heavier woodwork, 
and are consequently more expensive. Tife 
lower pitch with either slates or asbestos slates 
is suggested. An alternative would be rein- 
forced concrete. Dormer windows, valleys and 
internal gutters are to be avoided, as they give 
rise to considerableexpense. Bituminoussheet- 
ing and similar materials form good covering, 
but require attention and have a shorter life. 

Chi ne s.—Flues need not be larger than 
9 in. square; they should be carried up to at 
least 3 ft. above ridge, and the top flaunched to 
throw wet off. In exposed positions, the 
brickwork above the roof should be rendered or 
rough-cast in cement. 

Windows.—The sashes should extend to 
within 6 in. of the ceilings and to within 2t. 
6ins. or 3ft. of the floor. The glass area should be 
not less than one-sixth of that of the door in the 
living rooms, and not less than one-eighth in 
the bedrooms. Solid frames should be grooved 
all round, built in, and the grooves thoroughly 
filled in with cement mortar to form tongues. 
Casements should open outwards, and fanlights 
should be hung at the top. Double-hung 
sashes have some. advantages over casement 
for ventilation. All sashes should be made to 
open, and due regard be giventothe cleaning of 
the glass. 

Plastering.—Ordinary lime plastering with 
10 percent. gauging of Portland cement executed 
in twocoats,is better than any patent plastering, 
and is also cheaper. Patent plastering is hard, 
and the character of the surface favours con- 
densation. 


Ec uip- en ind Fittings. 


Wood Fittings.—Dressers can be omitted, but 
there should be shelves in the scullery, and also 
a cupboard with shelves and hooks. There 
should also be cupboards in the living room 
and in each bedroom ; all should extend to the 
ceiling. Picture rails should be provided to 
prevent damage to the walls. 

Sanitar Fi.in s.—The bath should be cast- 
iron, porcelain enamelled inside. Economy 
may be effected in cost, floor space, and hot 
water by having it only 5 ft. long, which is 
quite sufficient. An overflow and waste should 
be provided, 14 in. in diameter. The scullery 
sink should beoffireclay10 in. deep, with lifting 
plug to waste. It is essential and also econo- 
mical to provide all taps of good quality. The 
water-closet pan should be of fireclay not less 
than # in. thick, white inside. The seat should 
be of deal painted white, both top and under- 
neath, or birch painted underneath and well 
oiled on top to prevent absorption, and should 
be hinged. The flushing cistern should be of 
simple construction, easily actuated, and of 
good quality. The use of the above fittings is 
only appropriate where there is a public water 
supply and drainage. 

Hot Water Suppl .—It is very desirable that 
a supply of hot watershould be easily obtainable. 
It can be provided (1) by a portable washing 
copper or galvanised-iron boiler with draw-off 
tap; (2) by a range with washing copper 
attached, and (3) by a range with back boiler 
and hot-water storage tank. Nos. 1 and 2 are 
simple; the cold water should be supplied 
through a small cistern, with ballcock ensuring 
that the water is kept at a proper level in the 
boiler, and the hot water flows by gravitation 
into the bath. The height is not usually 
sufficient to supply hot water to a tap over the 
sink, therefore, for use at the sink, it has to be 
drawn off in a vessel. The advantage of No. 2 
arrangement is that the fire may be most con- 
venient, while in No. | there is no alternative. 
The third system is necessary where hot water 
has to be supplied at levels above the range, 
and involves a pressure boiler and a circulating, 
or storage tank, aconsiderable amountof piping 
and periodical attendance in cleaning out the 
boiler, and possible renewal both of the boiler 
and the adjacent pipes, owing to the deposit of 
fur. On the ground of both initial and main- 
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tenance expense this system is to. be avoided 
if possible, and in a general way either No. 1 
or 2 will be found to reasonably comply with 
ail requirements, and preferably No. 2, owing to 
possible economy of fuel. 

Cookin; Stoves.—Where gas is available, a 
gas cooker can be placed in:the scullery, and a 
simple register stove with an oven and perhaps 
a small boiler installed in the livingroom. This 
would be economical in the first- instance, and 
tend to economy in fuel... . 

Water Supply.—Rain water collection and 
storage. Where there is a public supply of 
water, and the water does not exceed 15 degs. 
of hardness, st: rageof rain water is not required, 
When there is no such supply it is desirable to 
store rain water, which can be best done in a 
barrel not exceeding 40 gallona in capacity, 
which can be placed on brick or concrete 
supports, and if of sufficient height, can be 
connected with a tap over the sink. .A draw-off 
tap towards the paved yard and a cover should 
be provided. Access should be easy, so that it 
may be cleaned out at sufficiently frequent 
intervals.” 

The report also deals with the disposal of 
excreta, rain and waste water, and the disposal 
of house refuse. 

As to the repair of old houses, the Committee 
say :—‘‘ In many districts, especially in manu- 
facturing areas, there is, at the present time, 
scarcely a habitable house of any size which is 
unoccupied, and the shortage of houses is so 
great that under any practical housing scheme 
the number of houses completed in each of the 
three following years will only make up the 
shortage, and not leave a house vacant. To 
supply the ordinary “ give and take ” of people 
who require to move from one district to 
another, there ought always to be a certain 

ercentage, say between 5 and 10 per cent., of 
Rieter unoccupied, so that it would be five or 
six years before it would be safe to demolish 
any of the existing houses. During the whole 
of this time, temporary repairs must be done to 
old houses without entertaining the question of 
their condemnation. Speaking generally as 
regards the rural districts of England as a whole, 
every house ought to be repaired and kept in as 
good condition as possible during the next ten 
years, because it will be impossible to build, 
except at aprice,and materials will, for all those 
years, be difficult to obtain. The only con- 
demnations which should be considered are 
those where the surrounding conditions make 
it impossible to keep them fit for occupation. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


120,746.—Central London Building Co. and 
A. Davis: Construction of buildings such as 
flats and like residential structures. 

120,750.—E. O. Brown: Manufacture of 
coverings for roofs, walls, partitions, and the 
like. 

120,766.—H. H. Rumble: Retaining walls. 

120,784.—T. J. Rickwood: Surveying 
instruments. 

120,789.—L. Christin: Reinforced hollow 
building slab or the like, and method of and 
means for producing the same. 

120,796.—C. T. Clegg and H. C. Lassam : 
Dwelling houses. 

120,814.—G. L. Allen: Reinforced concrete 
slab walls of dwelling-houses and other buildings. 

120,818.—J. Jones: Method of slating roots. 

120,825.—F. G. Lynde: Means for the 
construction of concrete slab walls and other 
structures, 

120,833.—J. Russell and C. A. Moody : Means 
for fastening the lids of cases or crates. 

120,856.—W. Copp : Pivoted sliding windows. 

120,863.—F. G. Dawson: Roofing tile. 

120,864.—F. E. Eaton: Plastic compositions. 

120,872.—F. G. Lynde: Concrete slabs for 
“walls or the like. 





* All these applications are now in the stage im 
which opposition te the grant of Patents upon them 
may be made. 
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HOUSE AND TOWN PLANNING 


EXHIBITION, LEEDS. 


UnpeEr the auspices of the Leeds Civic 
Society, a House and Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion has been held at the City Art Gallery. 
The Leeds Civic Society has had the co-operation 
of the Town Planning Institute, London, and 
the Garden Cities and Town Planring Asso- 
ciation, London, with the local assistance of the 
following bodies :— 

The City Engineers’ Department, repre- 
senting the Improvements and Development 
Committees of the Leeds City Council. 

The Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. 

The Leeds Women’s Citizens’ League. 

The Thoresby Society. : 

The City Free Library and Art Gallery 
Committee. 

The South Yorkshire Civic Survey. 

The Leeds Builders’ Association. 

The duties of Organising Secretary of the 
Exhibition were undertaken by Mr. William H. 
Thorp, F.R.1.B.A., the hon. sec. of the Leeds 
Civic Society. 

The object of the Exhibition was to make 
the public acquainted with the scope of Town 
Planning schemes and proposals and plans for 
the lay-out of building land and properties 
acquired for this purpose. Illustrating the 
Town Planning schemes were local plans for 
the development of the Middleton and Hawks- 
worth Wood areas, and fron London and 
elsewhere in the Provinces a great variety 
of maps were shown of garden cities, among 
others the Hampstead and Golders Green 
Surburbs, the Northwood Ruislip scheme, 
Port Sunlight, New Earswick, near York, 
Bournville, and other housing colonies which 


have sprung up during the war in connection . 


with munition centres. Following this depart- 
ment, Space was given up to illustrate plans 
and designs for workmen’s cottages specially 


_ designed for present and future Garden City 


colonies. These were exhibited by the Leeds 
and West Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
which was well represented by means of plans 
and exterior views submitted by the following 
architects: Messrs. W. Carby Hall, Connon & 
Chorley, E. J. Dodgshun, G. F. Bowman & Son, 
William H. Thorp, Percy Robinson, W. Alban 
Jones, Kitson & Parish, W. J. Coombs, A. J. 
Healey, Hervey Rutherford (of York), and 
G. Birkinshaw. 

In addition to these drawings a most valuable 
collection of photographs was hung in the 
North Room, showing views of admirably 
planned and designed cottage houses charm- 
ingly grouped in country surroundings at Port 
Sunlight, Bournville, Hampstead, Letchworth, 
New Earswick, and elsewhere, such as it is 
hoped will be built in the new garden city 
suburbs in the neighbourhood of Leeds. In 
contrast to these houses, on a screen in the 
East Room was to be seen, contributed by 
the South Yorkshire Civic Survey, plans 
showing the evolution of the “ back to back ” 
artisan’s house, as built in Leeds during the 
last 70 years. Some models were exhibited 
including a block of four cottages, as built 
by Messrs. Rowntree & Co., at New Earswick, 
with a flat roof, and another of semi-detached 
cottages, also with a flat roof and built of 
concrete, contributed by Mr. Arthur Mitchell, 
of Leeds. A glass case contained a charming 
group of cardboard models of houses made by 
Mr. G. J. Dodgshun, F.R.I.B A., and another 
case contained a model of a couple of houses, 
contributed by Messrs. Bassett Lowke, of 
Northampton. 

The interior fitments of a model artisan’s 
house have received the special attention of 
the Leeds Women’s Citizen’s League, and 
under their auspices and direction a full-size 
working scullery_was fitted up with the best 
and most approved modern appliances; and 
in addition various firms in the City kindly 
contributed examples of the ,most recent 
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types of cooking™ranges and various labour 
Saving appliances. A model of the artisan’s 
house was provided by Mr. H: S. Chorley, 
F.R.I.B.A. One of the most popular features 
of the Exhibition was a large-sized model of « 
children’s playground—a copy to a small scale 
of a playground fitted up and presented. by 
Mr. Charles Wicksteed to the town of Kettering. 

Leeds, of olden time, was shown by a serie 
of drawings and photographs of old building, 
in Leeds, contributed by the Thoresby Society, 
and also some ancient maps of the town lent 
by the City Free Library Committee. And, 
lastly, a few examples of building materials o! 
modern make were shown by the Leeds Maste: 
Builders’ Association. 

During the course of the Exhibition lectures 
were given twice a week by the following :— 

Professor Rothenstein, of Sheffield University: 
Mr. Charles Wicksteed, ‘Children’s Play 
grounds”; Mrs. Barton, of Sheffield, ‘‘ The 
Workman’s House from a Woman’s Point of 
View”; Dr. Cohen, of Leeds University, 
“The Smoke Nuisance: Its Cause and 
Effects’; Professor Abercrombie, of Liver- 
pool, ‘‘Recreation Grounds and Open Spaces”; 
Mr. W. T. Lancashire, C.E., City Engineer, 
“Town Planning and Reconstruction in 
Leeds.” 


+ 
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BUILDING RESTRICTIONS. 


THE following letter appeared in The Times 
on the 21st ult. In our last issue we printed 
the letter by Mr. Hare which is referred to :— 

Sir,—Mr. Hare, in the letter published in 


The Times this morning, expresses certain 
views which are not shared by a very large 





_ number of architects in this country. 


The proposals of the Ministry of Recoii- 
struction do not threaten to place a serious 
check upon the building trade during the 
transitional period, but will have the reverse 
effect. I submit that the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects cannot 
state that he makes a protest on behalf of, the 
architectural profession unless he has previously 
received the support of the Society of Architects 
and other architectural bodies. 

The suggestions issued by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction have the entire support of the 
whole of the building industries, including 
contractors, manufacturers, merchants, building 
operatives, and the architectural profession, 
with the exception of a comparatively small 
number of mempers of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, I suggest that unless the 
proposals made by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction are followed the building trades will 
be in a state of chaos. Lead has already been 
released, and the price, I am informed, has 
gone up about 25-per cent. On the other hand, 
a notice has been issued that bricks will be 
controlled for another six months—- 

The views put forward by Mr. Hare in 7’): 
Times this morning are quite contrary to the 
most definite opinions expressed by repre- 
sentatives of 14 different bodies interested in 
the building industry including the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives, the 
National Federation of- Building Trades Em- 
ployers, and representatives of the Joint 
Industria] Council for the Building Industry. 

This letter is written in my private capacity. 

A. ALBAN H. Scort, 
Vice-President Society.of Architects. 
13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
Dec. 20th. 

[We refer to this question in cur Notes on 

p. 4—Eb.] ba 
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Messrs. The Ragusa Asphalte Co., Ltd., of 
Tredegar-road, Bow, E., have opened a Lranch 
at 100, King-street, Manchester, and works at 
Devonshire-street, Ardwick. They have also 
secured the services of Mr. A. V. Ingram, who 
has been connected with the asphalte trade for 
a great number of years. 
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THAMES-SIDE HOUSING AND DEVELOPMENT. 





CoNSIDERABLE attention has lately been 

iven to Thames-side housing and development, 
and the Tilbury Urban District Council recently 
instructed their engineer, Mr. S. A. Hill-Willis, 
M. Inst.C.E.I., A.M.T.P.I., to examine the 
report of the special committes appointed by 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation to consider the housing question in 
relation to the extension of the dock system 
of the Port of London. Having congratulated 
Mr. Arthur Crow, F.R.I.B.A., Chairman of the 
Committee, on the report and plan submitted, 
Mr. Hill-Willis makes some very apposite 
quotations from the “ Introduction to the Town 
Planning Movement,” by Professor Geddes, 
which have an important bearing on the Port 
development in the future. ‘Here, in the 
twentieth century,” says Professor Geddes, 
“Frankfort is repeating the example of 
Glasgow in 1780, and adapting its river to the 
ever vaster commerce and deepening draught 
of the opening time. But note the way in 
which this greatest of problems for such river 
cities is now handled. First the whole needful 
space for the proposed port extension is 
acquired by the city, and over a thousand 
acres are clearly planned out from the very 
start. A hundred acres of this is water- 
surface, and the disposition of this into a series 
of minor havens for shipping, for coal and 
wood, for manufacturers, &c., with a total of 
nearly eight miles of quays, determines the 
corresponding groupings of depots, warehouses 
and stores, and of factories of different kinds, 
while to serve this new quarter forty miles of 
new railway line are also being laid down. 
Along with this commercial and industrial 
expansion the corresponding growth of popu: 
lation is similarly being provided for—not left 
to the chances of speculation, as with us. 
Over twenty-five miles of new streets are being 
laid out, including two long boulevards, one 
with a garden promenade. . It is proposed 
to follow English example, and have a village 
of workmen’s cottages as well. Not only are 
there trees in theglarger streets as well as in 
the boulevards, but a park for this new neigh- 
bourhood is also being provided, with play- 
grounds for children and facilities for games 
also. A swimming bath, too, is not forgotten. 
Finally, to assure opportunity of direct touch 
with Nature, the town’s forest is being extended 








to meet the new park. Here, then, in progress 
is a complete example of German town planning 
to-day, the attempt to meet, no longer piece- 
meal and from day to day, but with intelligent 
foresight, the complex needs of a great town 
of progressing affairs and growing population, 
and of supplying the demands of modern 
industry without forgetting those of modern 
populations. .. .” 

Mr. Hill-Willis is inclined to think that 
there should be an agricultural belt provided 
from Barking to Grays between the factory 
and residential areas, and while agreeing 
with the report and plan on broad lines, he 
submits an amendment for consideration 
showing a variation in the general lay-out 
together with further suggestions more affecting 
the town of Tilbury and the adjoining rural 
area. 


‘“‘In the alternative scheme,” he says, “I 
have shown the Barking by-pass road in the 
same position as the route shown on the Expert 
Committee’s plan and as recommended by the 
London Arterial Road Conference, but lower 
down from Wennington to High House, in the 
parish of West Thurrock, I have marked a new 
main road, as I think some attempt should be 
made to straighten out the line and avoid the 
two level crossings at Purfleet, where several 
fatalities have occurred during the past few 
years. I have also shown a road running 
parallel to the railway from Grays to Tilbury, 
together with suggestions for connecting up the 
traffic thoroughfares generally on more ordered 
lines. 

Another suggestion I have marked on the 
plan is a wide green reservation area extending 
from Plaistow to Tilbury and separating the 
faetory areas from the residential. There will, 
thus be provided a breathing space between 
the factory area and the homes of the workers. 
In addition to breaking up the drab monotony of 
the latters’ surroundings there will also be 
provided space for further development if this 
is ever required. Such opportunity will safe- 
guard the residential area from overcrowding 
of buildings and the possibilities of degenerating 
imto a twentieth century slum. 

With regard to railway communications, a 
rapid transjt passenger service, in the form of 
an extension of the London tube system, in a 
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loop right around the Victoria and Albert Docks 
and meeting the London Tilbury section route 
near Rippleside, as indicated on plan, would, 
in the form of a light railway continued to 
Tilbury Pier, open up the factory areas and 
place the. ——— traffic problem of the dock 
system of the port on a proper basis. At 
present there is no direct connection between 
Tilbury Dock and those of the Port Authority 
higher up the river. Small halts at convenient 
intervals right along this light railway could 
serve both factories and housing areas alike, 
and would enable the workers to be conveyed 
between their work and homes with the mini- 
mum expenditure of energy and time. 


Although generally agreeing that in an 
entirely ,undeveloped area, it is eminently 
desirable to carrry out housing schemes on land 
lying high above the river level, yet I consider 
that the Committee’s scheme should be modified 
at the Tilbury end to suit the following 
factors :— 

In the south ward of Tilbury adjoining the 
docks, your Council have laid out a large estate 
on town planning lines, and the success that has 
attended your efforts through the use of ferro- 
concrete for foundation rafts has proved that 
settlements of cottages, if properly constructed, 
are a thing of the past. The geographical 
position of Tilbury in regard to the river, and 
the position of Tilbury Docks, combined with 
the probability of a line of factories along the 
river frontage, justifies the view that further 
housing accommodation in the South Ward 
will be desirable. 

The comparative proximity of the historic 
Tilbury Port, which the War Department will 
probably make over to your Council at the 
conclusion of the war, also renders it desirable 
to erect a worthy civic centre amid such sur- 
roundings. .. . 

For the reasons I have stated, I do not see 
why these estates cannot be successfully 
extended, and your Council’s existing houses 
show that healthy and suitable homes can be 
safely erected on this land; I have therefore 
marked on the plan, in addition to the high land 
at Chadwell (ear marked for housing in your 
Town Planning Proposals, Area No. 2), that 
portion of the South Ward of Tilbury evhich 
lies north of the railway, and upon which large 
extensions of transport workers’ cottage estates 
and new civic centre are to be built, and the 
plans for the lay-out of which your Council 
have already approved.” 
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PORTOF LONDON: DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


A COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME FOR DOCKS TRAFFIC 8HOVSINC / 





By Mr. S. A. Hitt-Wituts, M.Inst.C.E.I., ENGINEER TO Titpury U.D.C. 
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GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL HOUSING SCHEMES, 


In the Housing Supplement which we publish 
this week we have collated some of the salient 
features in various schemes already developed, 


and the drawings for the latest accepted design - 


(that for Leicester), Some of these schemes 
have been partially shown, but we think the 
collected illustrations which we now give, will 
be of permanent interest and value in this form 
to readers of the Builder. 


HOUSING FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 
LEICESTER. 

Last week we illustrated the design placed 
second in this competition, by Messrs. 8. 
Perkins Pick, F.R.I.BA., B. Everard, M.A., 
and W. Keay, and we now give the first 
premiated design, by Mr. Arthur J. Wood, 
A.R.I.B.A., ot Leicester. In his report the 
author says :— 

The houses are laid out in blocks of four, six 
and eight. A general building line has been 
adopted 15 ft. back from the frontage line; 
the distance between the blocks is at least 
15 ft., which allows for a passage to the rear 
of the plots. A total of 294 houses are 
accommodated on the land, and each house 


stands on an area of a fraction more than- 


one-twelfth of an acre. At each corner is 
placed a block of four houses with simple 
centre pediment. The other groups, for 
economical reasons consist, as far as possible, 
of eight houses. Formality and breadth of 
treatment, combined with dignified variety of 
grouping the housesin blocks, has been adopted 
as the keynote of the lay-out. The junction 
of the two main roadways has been recognised 
as the foeus point, and the quasi-double 
crescent on Overton Road Extension lends 
grace to the scheme. 

Generally, the roofs are to be hipped so as 
to continue the dominant line of the wide eaves- 
cornice, but at certain places the roofs over 
the parlour projections on the front would be 
brought to a pediment. As the roads have 
only a slight incline, the horizontal effect 
would be maintained. 

T+ kas been endeavoured to arrange the 
plan so as to obtain for the rooms a shape 
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approaching the square, as far as possible free 
from irregularities, The entrance lobby is 
placed centrally and, though of medium size, 
is practicable. The parlour would not usually 
be used for family life, so that its size has been 
determined by the area given for the second 
bedroom. At the same time the maximum 
length and breadth of the room is maintained. 
The living room is well lighted from the garden 
side, and is convenicntly arranged for housework 
in connection with the scullery. Moreover, the 
minimum space in this room has to be traversed 
in passing from the entrance lobby to the 
scullery. Instead of the usual extravagant 
kitchen range, it is proposed to fix an interior 
stove in the living room fireplace combined 
with oven for cooking and a hot plate, For the 
sake of comfort and warmth this room should 
have a boarded floor. Instead of wood joists, 
a 4 in. layer of coke breeze concrete would be 
laid and spread with tar—the boards would be 
nailed to the concrete. Alternatively, to save 
timber, this floor could be cork linoleum, laid 
for preference on hair-felt on top of cement 
concrete. As a preventive of dampness 
rising some patent, such as ‘‘ Pudlo,” should 
be used in the cement. 

It has been considered necessary carefully 
to arrange for the scullery to be of ample area, 
convenient, -well lighted, and as far as possible 
comfortable. The further addition of a small 
fireplace would be appreciated in the winter 
time, and could be introduced at small expense. 
Besides the sink, a small gas copper (with 
steam pipe) and gas cooking stove are con- 
veniently accommodated in the  scullery. 
Approach to the w.c. is by means of a covered 
lobby. 

The staircase has no windows. The half- 
space landing just gives sufficient head room 
for the larder below. The rise is 74 in., and 
the tread 84 in. The bedrooms are planned 


so that most of the internal ground floor walls 
are carried up. To a part only of the bath- 
room and the third bedroom it is necessary to 
use partitions. The general height of the 
bedroom is only interfered with by a short 
sloping ceiling along one side of each, starting 
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at a height of 7 ft. from the floor. Bath 
room—hot water for the bath could be econo. 
mically obtained by a gas-heated geyser fixed 
in the bath room. Quite as conveniently, 
however, the gas copper could be utilised, 
Bailey’s Patent is suitable, inexpensive and 
easy to manage; the necessary apparatus 
consists of a cistern and pipe connections from 
cistern to copper and copper to bath, with 
double three-way cocks connected by a handle, 
As to construction the external walls are 
to be built in half-brick thicknesses with 
2} in. cavity between. Ties to be inserted 
3 ft. apart. Internal walls to be half-brick 
thick on ground floor carried up where possible 
through first floor, where partitions are necessary 
on first floor 2 in. patent concrete blocks to be 
used. All walls to rest on 9 in. thick concrete 
foundation. Damp-proof course of blue bricks 
in cement to ull walls at ground level. Wall 
finishings to.the living room, parlour, entrance 
lobby staircase, and the whole of the first floor 
to be two coat plaster coloured with distemper. 
To scullery, &c., flat pointing and distemper. 
Externally the walls to be finished with facing 
bricks varying in shade from red to purple, or 
red sandstocks. Living room, parlour and 
the whole of the first floor to have deal boarded 
floors. In case of serious difficulty in securi 
suitable timber the joists could be substitut 
by patent concrete flooring requiring no centre 
ings—Kleine, for instance. Scullery, larder, 
coals and w.c. to be cement concrete, finished 
smooth in situ. For roofs, timber purlins, 


’ rafters and wall plates, covered with red 
- Italian tiles nailed to wood laths. 


Half-round 
red hips and ridges. Alternatively varied grey 
Welsh slates may be used with blue saddle hips 
and ridges. -To living room and parlour four- 
panel chambered doors. To coals, w.c., larder, 
bed rooms and bath room ledged doors, with 
1 in. boardings having wide V-joints. Front 
and scullery outer doors to be glazed. 1} in. 
sash windows everywhere, with stone sills. 

All lintels to be cement concrete with steel 
reinforcing bar. No dormers occur to com- 
plicate the timber work, &c., to ceilings and 
roofs. 
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(trom Qoncrele and Constructional Bagineering.) 
Crayford Village Scheme. 



































Mr. Gorpon Aten F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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.| || For Your HOUSING SCHEMES 


‘|| ~~ ALLIGATOR 
|| ASBESTIC SLATE 
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; It is unequalled for roofing all types of buildings, also lining external 
walls, partitions and ceilings, on account of its fire and rot resisting 
qualities, non-conductivity of heat and cold. @ Easily fixed, 
: unaffected by damp, acids and chemical fumes. @ Alligator 


Asbestic Slate was used on the whole of the American Army 
Hospitals in France and England, and many million feet of this 


material is giving absolute statisfaction on important factories, 
hospitals, canteens, dwelling houses, etc., in all parts of the country. 


ALLIGATOR ASBESTIC SLATE 
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3 For roofs of dwelling houses and For walls and partitions we 
ordinary buildings we supply the supply sheets from ¥ in. to J in. 
following sizes in Grey, Red and thick. 

Blue: 
\ ISZ in, x J5¢ in. Standard Sizes: 
18 in. x J8 in. 
24 in. x 24 in. ceded 
Prepared for 24 in.,3 in.,or 4in. lap 6 ft. x 3 ft. 
according to position of building. 4 ft. x 4 ft. 
; / 
Samples, Prices, and any information readily furnished on application to 








| BRITISH ROOFING Co. Lo. 


Contractors to the British H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, Ministry of 


I 
Munitions, Air Ministry, and the American, French and Italian Governments, l 
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TOWER HOUSE, 40, TRINITY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: AVENUE 4890. Telegrams: ‘‘ Rotagilla, Fen, London.’’ 
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The following is the estimate” of cost* 
Width of one House between 

centres of party walls .. .. 25 ft. 0 in, 
Depth of Main portion. .. ... 18 ft. 6 in, 
Width of front projecting portion 11 ft. 10 in, 
Length of ditto .. va oo: FR Om. 
Height from 2 ft. below ground 

floor level to half-way up roof. 20 ft. 11 in. 
Cubic contents of one House, 

including external walls, back 

lobby and chimneys -- 11,390 cub. ft. 


11,390 cub. ft. at 5d. = £237 5 0 per house 
294 Houses at £23750 = £69,750 0 0 


ROYAL AIRCRAFT FACTORY, 
FARNBOROUGH. 
SCHEME FOR HOUSING AT COVE. 


THE general lay-out of the scheme is shown 
on Plan No. 1, and it will be seen that, leaving 
a green of two-and-a-half acres with other 
open spaces and a site for a few shops, and a 
village-hall or school, .1,094 cottages (between 
18 and 14 to the acre) can be erected on the 
ground, when the whole property is ultimately 
developed. Two hundred and fifty cottages 
have now been completed. 

| The ground is elevated above the surrounding 
roads and adjacent land. The level of the 
ground, at the boundaries, above the existing 
roads, varies from two feet to five feet six inches, 
and the site rises gradually from a level of 210 
feet along the S.E. boundary to 238 feet at the 
highest part. The width is 18 feet with 6 feet 
footways, making 30 feet in all. This with 
front gardens, 15 feet in depth, as a minimum. 
allows at least 60 feet between the buildings. 

, It was not practicable to take the sewage 
from the houses by gravitation to the Farn- 
borough sewerage system. Ejectors have 
therefore, been provided and the drainage is 
taken a considerable distance to the sewage 
tank at the factory, and from there pumped 
to the main sewer. There is one connection 
to the main drain or sewer to each group of 
houses, 
, Gas lighting has been installed. An ample 
water supply is obtained from the Frimley and 
Farnborough Water Company. 

Two classes of cottages have been providede 
The sixteen Class 1 houses are intended for 
foremen or the more highly-paid employees, 
and the accommodation is as follows :— 


Sixteen Class 1, Ground Floor. 
Living-room, 15 ft. 0 ins. x 13 ft. 6 ins. ; 
parlour, 13 ft. 3 ins. x 11 ft. 0 ins.; scullery 
8 ft. Oins. x 7 ft. Gins.; larder, 3 ft. 9 ins. x 
3 ft. 6 ins. ; coals, 7 {t. 6 ins. x 2 ft. 9 ins. 


First Floor. 

Bedroom No. 1, 14 ft. 3 ins. x 12 ft. 0 ins. 
bedroom No. 2, 14 ft. 3 ins. x 9 ft. 1} ins. ; 
bedroom No. 3, 10 ft. 6 ins. x 7 ft. 6 ins. 
6 ft. 10} ins. x 3 ft. 0 ins, 


234 Class ,2 Ground Floor. 
Living-room, 14 ft. 0 ins. x 13 ft. 6 ins. 
scullery (with bath), 11 ft 43 ins. x 7 ft. 6 ins. ; 
larder, 4 ft. 9ins. x 1 ft. 9 ins. ; coals, 6 ft. 4} 
ins. 2 ft. x Thins. ; w.c., 4 ft. 9ins. x 2 ft. 9 ins, 


First Floor. 

Bedroom No. 1, 14 ft. 7} ins. x 10 ft. 6 ins.; 
bedroom No. 2, 11 ft. 14 ins. x 9 ft. 6 ins; . 
bedroom No. 3, 8 ft. 44 ins. x 7 ft. 7} ins, 

All Class 1 cottages are arranged in pairs. 
With a view to avoiding monotony in the 
lay-out of the scheme, five different groupings 
are arranged. 

Group 1: Two Class 1 cottages. Group 2: 
Four Class 2 cottages. Group 3: Six Class 2 
cottages. Group 4: Eight Class 2 cottages. 
Group 5: Ten Class 2 cottages. 

To the groups of eight and ten Class 2 cottages, 
a central open passage-way to afford means of 
access to the backs of the cottages is provided. 
The backs of the other cottages are approached 
from the ends of the blocks. Gates and divisions 
to the back path are provided to give privacy 
as far as possible. . 


~ 








The rents of the cottages were fixed to be 
more or less consistent with those charged for 
other accommodation in the neighbourhood, 
and with the very high gost of building prevailing 
during the fourth year of war, it was necessary 
that capital expenditure should be kept down 
to the minimum. Consequently, the scheme 
was designed: on the. simplest possible lines, 
and groups were decided upon, consisting of 
more cottages under one roof than would have 
been the case had building costs not been so 
excessively high. 

The external walls are of brickwork, rough- 
casted, and slightly. varied. in texture, and 
colour to the different blocks. The use of 
wood internally- has been avoided wherever 
possible, the Government having issued instruc- 
tions as to the urgent necessity for economy In 
the use of this material. Internal partitions 
are of brick or thin concrete slabs, and internal 
window cills of tile.. The roofs were designed 
to avoid cutting as far as possible, thus reducing 
waste of material to the minimum, and the use 


of lead has been dispensed with entirely—the . 


conservatism of this material for war purposes 
being of the greatest importance. Small or 
medium-size Welsh and Cornish slates of the 
more satisfactory shades and of varying colour 
obtained from the cheaper qualities, have been 
used for the roof coverings with réd tile ridges 
and hips, and with differing size and colour of 
slating on the various blocks, monotony in 
the appearance of the roofs has been avoided. 
The adoption of low pitch roofs suitable for 
slating and the use of the most economical 
scantlings in roof and floor construction also 
assisted materially in the saving of timber, 
and brickwork in division walls and chimneys 
was also reduced in consequence. 

The annexed statement gives particulars as 
to cost. The high cost of the houses is attri- 
buted to :— 


(1) Excessive prices of all materials, especially 


timber. 
(2) Practically no local labour available. 
Consequently, London men had to be employed 


throughout at much higher rates of pay and’ 


with extra allowances for living in the country. 

(3) The necessity for housing practically all 
the men on the site in view of the impossibility 
of finding accommodation in the neighbourhood. 

(4) The lower standard of labour available 
during the fourth year of the war. 

(5) The necessity for the working of a con- 
siderable amount of overtime from start to 
finish. 

Labour difficulties were acute throughout 
and at no time could a sufficient number of men 
be found to carry on the work with the desired 
speed. The limitation of transport facilities 
owing to war traffic also seriously affected 
progress, but within nine months of the start 
nearly half the houses were in occuption, andf 
the remainder well on the way to completion. 
The contract was practically finished within 
twelve months. 

It is calculated that. these 250 houses could 
have been erected before the war for about half 
the actual cost under war conditions during the 
fourth year. 


Estimate of Cost. 














Land (18 acres at about £139 per acre) £2,500 
Development of land : 
Roads £7,000 
Sewers 11,340 
= 18,340 
(Cost of developed land about 
_ £1,158 per acre) “y 20,840 
Buildings, including fittings, drains, 
hot and cold water supply, and 
fencing 
16 Class 1 houses at £ 6) 10,640 
_ «-.  « “o-oo 115,830 
£147,310 


The scheme was dealt with by His Majesty’s 
Office of Works—under the directionof Mr.R.G 
Allison, A.R.I.B.A., one of the principal archi- 
ects, and Mr. G. J. T. Reavell, A.R.LB.A. 
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The engineering arrangements in connection 
with sewage disposal, &c., were dealt with under 
the direction-of Mr. H. A. McFerran, chief 
éngineer to His Majesty's" Office of Works. ‘ine 
contractor was Mr. F. Minter of Futney. 


ROE GREEN VILLAGE SCHEME, 
HENDON. 


Tuts scheme, put forward with the support of 
the Air Ministry, for housing picked workers 
employed on aircraft production is now ap. 
proaching completion. His Majesty’s Office of 
Works have taken into consideration the view 
of the Government that the standard should be 
set by Government Departments so as to lead 
the opinion of local Councils and private firms 


‘with regard to what can be done in the way of 


provision of housing for the working classes. 


-The site <is suburban, but rural. in its general 


characteristics and was chosen to be outside the 
main line of traffic following the Edgware-road, 
Hendon, London. 

The houses are placed on the slightly-undu- 
lating portion of the site, and full advantage has 
been taken of the lines of field hedges and trees 
to maintain the rural aspect, and at the same 
time permit these features to dominate the 
general lay-out. The road planning has secured 


‘a repeated change of vista—central features are 


emphasised, prominent features fill the ends of 
the roads, and the contour of the roads prevent 
a monotonous length of view. 

The illustrations aim at showing the present 
condition of the buildings, but a visit to the site 
gives one rather the impression of a village 
within a wood. Hedges take the place of fences, 
and, with roads comparatively narrow, there is 
an air of spaciousness that is entirely satis- 
factory. The total number of houses on the 
estate is 250,and in addition there are six shops, 
one overseer’s house and-an inn, making a total 
accommodation for 258 families. There is 
scarcely an aspect of the modern working-class 
housing scheme that has not received considera- 
tion and is not embodied in this scheme. 


THE L.C.C. OLD OAK ESTATE. 

The Old Oak Estate is situated on the western 
boundary of Hammersmith, and adjoins Worm- 
wood Scrubbs. The estate was purchased from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by the L.C.C. 
in 1905, and then contained about 56} acres, 
the purchase price being £29,858. Subsequently 
the Great Western Railway Company obtained 
running powers across the estate, the result 
being severance anda reduction in area of 
nearly 8 acres. 

The western section of the estate, about 
143 acres in extent, is almost completely 
developed, accommodation having been pro- 
vided for 2,231 persons in 5 shops and 319 
cottages and cottage flats. The accommodation 
varies from 2 rooms and a scullery, let at 4s. 6d. 
and 5s. per week, to 5 rooms, scullery and bath, 
let at lls. 6d. to 13s. per week. As an experl- 
ment, 16 one-room flats, let at 4s. a week, have 
been provided, the proposal being that the 
letting of these should be restricted to aged 
married couples, or to two persons of the same 
sex, 

On the remainder, or eastern section, it is 
proposed to provide accommodation for about 
5,400 persons. An elementary school will be 
provided, and a site has been reserved hy the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the erection of 
a church. 


GRETNA. 


Nothing more wonderful or unforseen has 
perhaps taken place during the war than the 
great aiea of buildings which has sprung up at 
Gretna for the war factories and dwellings of 
the workers in them. The site was, of course, 
served by a great railway system, and there are 
within the area itself over a*hundred miles of 
railway. The future of this marvellous congre- 
gation of factories and houses may well form 
the subject of speculation, for, as Sir Robert 
Lorimer pointed out recently, the place 
suffers from two serious disabilities the lack of 
a gravitation water supply and of a seaport oF 
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canal for delivery of raw material in bulk. At 
present ten million gallons are pumped in the 
twenty-four hours from the River Eden in 
36in. pipes to the filtration ground. The 
permanence of the houses was largely brought 
about by the great and increasing cost of timber, 
so that several types of permanent brick houses 
seemed to be the wisest policy. Our illustrations 
cannot, in the space at our disposal, fully convey 
the extent and interest of the work, but enough 
is shown to justify the belief that the modern 
architect can, if he has a fair chance, grapple with 
the housing problem in an effective way. The 
general lay-out of the township area and the 
housing section has been the work of Mr. 
Raymond Unwin with Mr. C. M. Crickmer as 
resident architect. There is a central kitchen 
and a bakery, a laundry, five permanent churches, 
two schools, hospitals, fire stations, a club, two 
cinemas, three recreation halls, besides institutes 
and club rooms, doctor’s house, &c. The 
buildings generally at Gretna and Queen’s Ferry 
near Chester, which we also illustrate, were 
carried out by a group of architects, working 
for the Ministry of Munitions under the general 
direction of Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., 

among whom may be mentioned the following: 

Mr. S. B. Russell, Mr. Geoffiry Lucas, Mr. R. 8. 

Bowers, Mr. C. Crickmer, Mr. E. V. Simmons. 

The Episcopal Church at Gretna was the work, 

of Mr. Geoffry Lucas, and the Cinema Hall, 

Gretna, and the doctor’s house were designed 











by Mr. Courtney Crickmer. |The “ Street View, 
Byfleet,” and the cottages rebuilt and built for 
Mrs. Yates Thompson at Oving, were some of the 
personal works of Mr. Unwin in private practice. 


TILBURY HOUSING SCHEME. 

In 1912 Tilbury became an urban district, and, 
owing to the large increase in shipping and im- 
portant dock extensions, the Local Authority 
decided to carry out a housing scheme, and 
employed Mr. Ernest G. Allen to prepare plans, 
in conjunction with Mr. 8. A. Hill-Willis, the 
Council’s engineer and surveyor. As a start the 
Council erected 150 houses, divided into three 
classes, plans of whicu are reproduced on page 16, 
which are let at 5s. 3d., 7s, 6d., and 9s. 3d., in- 
clusive, respectively. The total cost of these 
works, including roads and sewers, was £50,000, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Brown Bros. 
(Grays) and Messrs. W. & C. French (Buck- 
hurst-hill). The special system of reinforced 
concrete rafts has proved successful in over. 
coming the difficulties of settlements and the 
dampness arising from building on alluvial soil. 
The demand for these houses has been so great— 
some 750 applications having been received— that 
the Council has now decided to extend the 
scheme and to have approved the provision of a 
further 1,054 houses. The lay-out for these, 
which forms part of a town-planning scheme, 
has been approved and is reproduced herewith. 
The extension provides not only for houses, a 
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large open space and allotment gardens, but 
also a new civic centre, comprising municipal 
buildings, public baths and shops, in order that 
the extension mav be worthy of the improve- 
ment of the Port Authority as outlined by Lord 
Devonport. 


CRAYFORD VILLAGE. 


‘Lhe Crayford cottages were built under great 
stress—under war-time conditions and difficul- 
ties ; they were built quickly, cheaply and satis- 
factorily, Mr. A. J. Glock being the contractor 
“Winget” machines were used for making. 
concrete blocks out of the gravel found on the site. 
Most of the cottages have walls 9in. thick of 
hollow blocks, rendered or rough-casted extern- 
ally in cement, and the cost to build was said 
to be extraordinarily low—under 6d. per cubic 
foot insome cases. Each cottage has three bed- 
rooms, all exceeding 500 cubic feet in capacity, 
and a parlour, ir addition to a good-sized living. 
room-kitchen, which room in every case has the 
proper aspect. The cottages were built for 
Messrs. Vickers’ employees, there often being 
over thirty applicants for each house, Mr. 
Gordon Allen, Lieutenant R.E., F.R.1.B.A., was 
the architect. 

DUBLIN. 

We are only able to reflect the work which 
has been done in Dublin housing by two plates 
this week, and hope in our next issue to give 
some descriptive account. ' 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE WORKING CLASS HOUSE. 


Iw a recent issue of Public Health, Dr. R. H. 
Vercoe, D.P.H., B.A., M.RC.S, L.R.C.P., dis- 
cusses this question in an interesting article, 
from which we take the following passages and 
also the two illustrations, for the use of which we 
are indebted to our contemporary :— 

In view of the innumerable working-class 
housing schemes projected for the immediate 
future, it is probable that the hygienic con- 
ditions of home life of some millions of future 
tenants will be irrevocably fixed for two 
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or three decades by the immediate bvilding 
activities of a fraction of that time. 

It is therefore an urgent matter of public 
health that, while meeting the enormous 
demand for new accommodation and avoiding 
overcrowding on the acre, we should also 
earnestly endeavour to obtain the very best 
possible structural designs for these houses that 
are to be erected in such unprecedented numbers, 
so that these new homes shall be models of 
healthy conditions, convenience and brightness, 
yet adaptable to all the limitations imposed by 
‘accessibility to work and severe economy in 
construction. 

Now, are the commonly existing types of 
working-class houses, including the latest official 
models, worthy to be copied as guides for repro- 
duction en masse or for the standardisation so 
often suggested ? 

In answer to this question, the practical ex- 
perience afforded by free access at all hours, 
times and seasons, to all varieties of working- 
class homes, during private practice and public 
health work, in an open growing artisan urban 
district, compels the writer, in respect to the 
design of the whole ground floor, to reply in the 
emphatic negative. 

Nor does careful search among some thousands 
of plans of the latest publications appear to 
reveal any general advance to secure a ground 
floor interior adequate to its importance in the 
daily life of the family. 

[ therefore propose to consider what appear 
to me the essential defects of present representa- 
tive types, and explain the advantages of the 
two following designs reproduced below, which 
entail no additional cost. 

For purpose of critical comparison with repre- 
sentative orthodox standards, I have used for 
reference :— 

(1) Type D of the 1913 Local Government 
Board model plans, to illustrate the latest 
parlour type, some form of which is so universal 
all over the country. 

(2) Type C, which is without a parlour, like 
A, B and E of the same Local Government Board 
Memorandum. 

(3) Have made frequent reference to the 
Memorandum text. 

(The Official Publications and Architectural 
Competitions eventuating in the last month or 
two appear to all the more strongly emphasise 
the necessity for this crticism and statement of 
general principles.) 


IVING ROOM 






One of the distinguishing features of a work- 
ing-class house is that throughout the day-time 
and hours of consciousness the whole family is 
entirely confined to one room, the living-room, 
on the ground floor; whereas, while sleeping 
they use the entire accommodation of the first 
floor, over which they are uniformly distributed, 
usually in three bedrooms. 

The two principal reasons for this are, of 
course, the duties of the housewife and the cost 
of fuel. ‘The kitchen fire is the common source 
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for both cooking the food and warming the room, 
while the housewife has to simultaneously dis- 
charge the duties of cook, nursemaid, house- 
maid, stoker, wife and washerwoman ; and round 
these two main factors the family life entirely 
revolves. ‘Therefore it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the living-room, or 
to expend too much consideration upon it. It 
should (1) be large enough to ensure ample venti- 
lation and accommodation for the persons it 
must receive; (2) be easy and economical to 
maintain at an equitable pleasant temperature 
in winter and also in summer ; (3) be well-lighted 
all through the day and receive the maximum 
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sunlight in cold weather ; (4) be as convenient as 
possible. 

The first point—the degirabilty of adequate 
size—is not generally recognised, and in the 
words of the Local Government Board Memo- 
randum, “the living-room being used by the 
family in common should be as large and 
commodious as possible.”’ 

Yet, if we turn to the Local Government 
Board model plan D, we find the ground floor 
completely cut up into two practically equal 
compartments, a kitchen and a parlour, having 
no direct communication with each other. So 
that the kitchen being the living-room is much 
too small, stuffy and ill-ventilated, by reason 
of the great space monopolised by the parlour, 
which, on the other hand, is quite unnecessarily 
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large in any case for its uses. This is the 
typical arrangement that obtains all over the 
country. 

If now we turn to the alternative plan (, 
Local Government Board model, with larg: 
kitchen living-room and no parlour at all, it is 
at once strongly objected by most people that it 
is impossible to maintain sufficient warmth in 
such a large space in cold weather with a work 
man’s wage. 

So that on this first question of the size of the 
living-room and the problem of ventilation and 
heating inseparable therefrom, we are quickly 
placed in a hopeless dilemma. In the one type 
the living-room is too crowded, stuffy and hot, 
through, at least, the warmer part of the year, 
whilst in the other it is too cold and costly to 
warm through the remainder. I am afraid we 
can only too certainly predict which alternative 
our tenants will prefer. 

It is therefore the first advantage of the 
following designs that, although the size of the 
living-room is as great. as the largest Local 
Government Board model C, it can be tem- 
porarily reduced whenever really necessary for 
a few hours to the size of that in the small 
type D, by shutting off the parlour recess at one 
end of it, by means of the folding doors or other 
devices. So that we have all the advantages of 
a large room without the difficulties of keeping it 
warm. 

Parlour Recess. 


The second compromise is in the matter of 
the parlour, which in the following designs is 
made smaller than usual in order to correspond 
with its true proportionate importance. It js 
really a well-lighted, large recess, at one end of 
the living-room, and is able to be used (1) as part 
of the living-room, (2) also to fulfil all the 
functions of a parlour. 

This confers a great-advantage in the eyes of 
both tenant and landlord over those types in 
which the parlour is absent, and there is really 
a perfectly legitimate case to be stated for the 
retention of some specialised space to fulfil those 
functions usually associated with a parlour, 
provided that there is no deleterious interfei ence 
with the living-room. 

These uses of the parlour may be described as 
(1) a secluded corner, into which the visitor may 
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be temporarily shown, away from the children 
and kitchen work ; (2) as a place for private dis- 
cussion or for emergency use ; (3) as a place 10F 
the preservation, from the children and daily 
damage, of certain articles of furniture of sentl- 
mental association, and to which respectable 
working-class tenants are as much entitled as 
anyone else to attach their own criteria of value 
(the demarcation of the floor area of the recess 
will be sufficient to attain this object, without 
shutting it off by closing the folding-doors). 

This treatment as arecess has a great aval 
tage over.the ordinary full-sized parlour, by 
reason of direct accessibility from the living 
room, avoiding indirect traverse through extra 
door and passage way, so that although its size 
is diminished, its usefulness will be greatly 
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increased, and it should cease to merit its past 


opprobrium. . . . 
Lighting. 

Good lighting is not synonymous with large 
area of window glass, and the cold light reflected 
through a large north window is not only an 
extremely poor substitute for the direct rays 
shining into a south room through, perhaps, a 
smaller window, but also unfortunately induces 
the tenant to falsely always associate all windows 
with chilliness. 

The immense difference in brightness, warmth 
and cheerfulness during spring and winter 
months between the north room of any ordinary 
house (¢.g., even a suburban villa) and the south 
one on the opposite side of the same house, must 
be sufficiently obvious, and is indeed very often 
just the contrast between summer and winter. 
The south room is bright with diffused light or 
direct sunshine, and comparatively warm in 
spite of the season, while at the same moment 
the north room is dark, gloomy, cold and 
depressing. 

The suburban tenants are free to move into 
whichever room they prefer, front or back, with 
the corresponding choice of two opposite 
aspects. But the working-class tenants, for 
reasons we have already discussed, are confined 
for long periods all day to the ene room, of only 
one window aspect practically without excep- 
tion... . 

It seems to me that, as it can be avoided 
if we try, without extra cost, a north-facing 
living-room for a working-class family is a 
most serious blemish, almost more so than any 
other form of sanitary defect, because usually 
so structurally irremediable, so prolonged in its 
detrimental effects, and so depressing in mind 
as well as to body. Yet it is quite as frequent 
to face this quarter as any other of the remaining 
three of the compass. 

Although the Local Government Board Memo- 
randum certainly states that “ the site should be 
utilised so as to secure ample open space in con- 
nection with the houses and the best possible 
aspect for the living rooms,” yet the advice is 
strictly limited to these two lines, never recurs 
again, and no guidance is tendered as to how 
the great difficulties and limitations of ordinary 
sites along roads and thoroughfares are to be 
overcome, since it is quite impossible to deal 

with these with the same freedom as in the case 
of garden cities, > : 

It is true that{in the Local Government Board 
model plan C, there is a second alternative 
window, at the back of the living-room, but as 
it is so very small, is quite absent in all the 
other four Local Government Board models, 
and is quite unremarked upon in the Memo- 
randum text, it might appear to be aN accidental 
after-thought ; also this plan is rendered un- 
necessarily costly by not keeping within the 
four main walls. Some of the latest garden city 
models have excellent second windows and 
splendid through-lighting, but the frontage is 
too wide for general application, and there is 
either total absence of parlour in the smaller 
ones, or inconvenience and inaccessibility in the 
larger. 

In the following design it has been ensured 
that the main lighting through the large kitchen 
window shall never face north by providing an 
alternative Design II, which enables the kitchen 
living-room to be placed in front or in rear, 
according to the aspect of the frontage quite 
independently of the secondary window, which, 
however, some might quite well rely upon by 
itself as a cor : 7 

rective. 

On the other hand, an entirely south-lighted 
room, though admirable in winter, may be 
insufferably hot in midsummer, but this again 
's Corrected under such circumstances by using 
the alternative window in the parlour-recess 
= deriving through it a cool ventilation and 
18 it, W hile screening off the hot main window at 

le opposite end of the room. 

. f the house lies east and west, the" living- 
room receives double the daylight of the usual 
types, the morning light through the one window 
and the afternoon light through the other. 
pt Fae, clrcamatamons also there is free 
‘hoice of either design; so i 

cut, cahinea ee bssre. «| me will prefer the 
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The difference of features will be readily under- 
stood from the respective plans, but in both cases 
the essential characteristic is exactly the same, 
that is, a “‘ through-lighted” living-room, one 
end of which can be temporarily shut off when 
really necessary, as, for example, for privacy, 
which will be only occasionally required, or for 
warmth in winter, preferably and probably after 
dark. ... 

To enjoy all the fullest advantages of this 
living-room, therefore, it is not desirable that 
the communicating space should be closed more 
often than really necessary. If, however, this 
intention is sometimes ignored by certain 
tenants, and the opening kept closed too much, 
the main room still remains at least as healthy 
as the best of the usual modern types, and still 
retains great advantages of convenience and pro- 
portion... . 

Cost. 

This is exceedingly important in view of the 
enormous accumulated house deficiency to be 
remedied in time of great financial stringency. 
The ground floor is intended to carry the usual 
three bedrooms of stereotyped arrangement 
which does not present the difficulties and 
problems of the lower story, and the cubic capa- 
city of the whole house is 9,180 (very slightly 
larger in Design I), so that on comparison house 
for house, these designs are cheaper than either 
of the Local Government Board models, C being 
9,246, and D 9,567. On the fairer comparison 
plan for plan, if the sizes are exactly equal and 
the cost of baths are omitted in all cases, then 
these designs are again cheaper ; cheaper than 
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type D, by the small cost of the D’s yard cover- 
ing, and cheaper than type C, by the considerable 
expense of the extra two back walls, amounting 
to £10 in every £100 against C, for not keeping 
within the four main walls, and quite irrespective 
of extra frontage costs. Actual cost per cubic 
foot is impossible unless specified to be in terms 
of pre-war or otherwise, actual locality, material, 
&c., but will be found to be no greater than the 
cheapest possible alternative plan. 
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Durer and Rembrandt Drawings. 

Old pictures, the property of Lord Winterton, 
Early Eaglish portraits, drawings and etchings 
from various sources were included in a picture 
sale at Christie’s recently. The highest price 
was paid for Captain M. B, Pollard-Urquhart’s 
Raeburn portrait of Miss Eleanor Urquhart, 
which fell at 4,800 guineas. ‘The same artist's 
portrait of Mrs. Skene, of Rubislaw realised 
3,400 guineas; and the Raeburn portrait of 
Francis Horner, the politician and financier, 
brought 700 guineas. The most noteworthy 
prices in the sale were those paid for etchings 
and drawings. Durer’s drawing of the head of a 
young man, signed with monogram, and dated 
1503, 8} in. by 7} in., was started at 500 guineas, 
and fell at 2,050 guineas to Messrs. Colnaghi and 
Obach. The Holbein drawing of the head of a 
man, dated 1543, 54 in. by 4in., went to Messrs. 
Agnew at 820 guineas. Of the four etchings in 
the same property, the price of 1,070 guineas 
was paid for Rembrand ’s “ Three Trees.” 
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HOUSING SCHEMES. 





Proressor 8. D. ApsHEAD (President) took the 
chair at tie last meeting of this Institute, held 
at 92, Victoria-street, when a discussion took 
place on ‘‘ Housing Schemes.” 

Mr. Percy B. Houfton, in introducing the 
subject, said the main factors to be con- 
sidered were: (1) #land, (2) lay-out, and 
(3) the house. With {regard to the first 
point he wanted to emphasise the impor- 
tance of having sufficient land for each house 
and of securing in all cases a strict limita- 
tion of the number of houses to the acre. His 
opinion was that they required a clear policy 
on this matter, and it was a question whether 
the limitation in rural districts should not be 
four to the acre instead of eight. It was clear 
that a drastic limitation of building densities 
could be applied to large estates without any 
appreciable economic disturbance. The excep- 
tions to this rule would be where there were a 
number of small owners who had estates immedi- 
ately ripe for development. The remedy was 
to town plan, but where this was not practical 
at the time, the alternative was for a Council 
itself to average its purchase prices by including 
a sufficient quantity of cheaper back land with 
the more expensive building sites that it might 
be necessary to acquire. The deductions were 
that local authorities should complete the first 
stage of a town-planning scheme before pur- 
chasing land, and that town-planning would 
receive ,an immense impetus if the,general 
public understood its effect onland values. , 


Lay Out. 


It was not possible to lay down any general 
rules for lay out, but there were two main types, 
developing on lines originally suggested by Mr. 
Unwin—one for steep hillsides and one for flat 
or, slightly undulating ground. In the; first 
type the most economical form of lay out was 
to run narrow terrace roads along the contour 
lines and to build the houses on the upper sides 
only, facing the valley. The really important 
question was that of securing the utmost econ- 
omy in the residential roads. All houses should 
be of wide frontage and shallow depth, so as to 
reduce excavation into the hillside to a minimum. 
Add to this that only one side of the road was 
available for building and it would be seen that 





they rejuired about four times the length of 
road necessary for development based upon 
narrow frontage houses built on both sides of 
the street. In grouping houses on really steep 
sites the enclosed square or any method of 
quadrangular development was out of the 
question. As regarded appearances, elevational 
effects became more important than effects 
to be obtained by an ordered ground plan. 
The picture to be aimed at should compose well 
from the opposite hillside with the public 
buildings grouped in steps converging towards 
a church or other central feature in a dominant 
position. In the second type of lay-out, for 
level or undulating sites, some form of quad- 
rangular or irregular shaped enclosures formed 
by the road lines would be the usual form of 
development. The Housing Acts did not 
provide for the erection of public buildings in 
connection with municipal housing schemes 
and this was a serious omission which should be 
remedied. In rural schemes the main points 
were that the houses should be grouped together 
and not scattered about in distant farms. 
There should be a proper site planning, good 
set-back. from main roads, an open space for 
recreation, and a site reserved for the village 
hall. 
The Town-Planned Road. 

But the really important point in all new 
schemes was the town-planned road. It was 
not only a question of securing economy in 
development, important asthis might be, but the 
fact that economy in road construction makes 
it possible to secure a new and better type of 
house. They must begin to think of a road, 
not in terms of arbitrary width, but in terms of 
the number Of lines of vehicles it would have to 
carry. Thus, for short distances, One carriage 
width will be enough, especially if there were 
turn outs at intervals. For passing vehicles 
two carriage widths would be required. Where- 
ever standing traffic might be expected, three 
carriage widths would be necessary. The unit 
width wanted determining with care, but for 
the purposes of discussion, he suggested 7 feet 
6ins. This figure would give 7 ft. 6ins., 15 ft., 
and 22 ft. 6ins., as the normal carriage-ways for 
residential roads of different lengths. He 
thought that the relation between length and 
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unit width should not be decided without 
reference to local conditions, as these varied so 
greatly. He was disposed to think that 70 feet 
was a sufficient distance between building lines, 
but in this respect also there should be reasonabie 
latitude to meet special conditions. They must 
not fall into the error of making new by-laws. 
There were inherent defects in by-law contro] 
which no amount of amendment would over- 
come. 
The House. 

The house itself was, or should be, the keynote 
of the housing schemes. From his own experi- 
ence he was satisfied that the broad-fronted 
house was the cheaper; Or to be correct, he 
should say that for the same cost the broad. 
fronted house gave a larger effective cubic 
contents. In experiments with broad and 
narrow types of parlour houses, they found 
that, other things being equal, the broad type 
gave sufficient extra space for an upstairs 
bathroom without additional cost. It was not 
altogether a question of the amount of material 
weed; the economy was due to a saving of 
labour, in cutting waste, and in the ease of 
handling a straightforward job. The advantage 
of this type of house generally lay in superior 
lighting and ventilation, particularly to the 
living and working rooms, and to the staircase 
and larder. Another important point was 
that the greater width allowed considerable 
choice Of internal plan, with possibilities of 
more conveniently arranged rooms and more 
regard to the right aspect. The living 
room and one of the bedrooms, for instance, 
might be through rooms, with windows at 
each end. Through rooms were bright and 
cheerful, easily ventilated, and suitable for 
any aspect—north, south, east or west. The 
bedrooms, especially, are a boon in hot 
weather, and are easily ventilated at all times. 

The convenience of a house and the amount 
of labour required to manage it depends very 
largely on the internal plan, The relative 
positions of the windows, fireplaces and doors 
require careful consideration. The shape and 
arrangement of a room may add considerably 
to its usefulness. In this respect, the long, 
through living room is well adapted for the 
double purpose of working room and sitting 
room, which the principal apartment in a small 
house must serve. Opening doors and passage 
routes should be kept away from fireplace 
corners and from the space about windows. A 
door in the corner of a room between the fireplace 
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and the window is particularly inconvenient 
and should be avoided in all cases. For this 
reason, also, it is better not to plan the fireplaces 
in the middle of the house, as this arrangement 
invariably results in a door on one or both sides 
of the kitchen range. The comfort of the living 
room depends on having as few doors as possible, 
and on these being kept to one wall or to one 
corner of the room. Cupboards and dressers 
may also be a source of inconvenience if placed 
in the corner of the room near the best reading 
light. It would generally be found that most 
tenants desire a parlour. 


The Bath. 


A burning question of the moment was the 
position of the bath. Whether, in fact, it 
should be upstairs or in the scullery, Or in an 
annexe to the scullery or outer lobby. In a 
mining village in Notts they had put the bath 
upstairs, with a hot supply from the kitchen 
range. In this case the arrangement met with 
general approval. He was inclined to think 
that this would be the position most in favour™ 
for all houses in the future. But opinions 
differed and for a municipal scheme in another 
mining locality, the Committee asked for the 
bath to be in the scullery, in such a position 
that it could be screened without cutting off 
access to the doors. For the supply of hot 
water there was need for a simple, independent 
gas copper and bojler combined, and it was to 
be | oped that something of this kind will be 
forthcoming. , 

He would suggest a .ind of keyboard of 
cottage units. Im a large scheme, perhaps, 
there would be a few living room houses, but 
the bulk would be parlour houses with two, 
three and four bedrooms—four types in all. 
When variations in detail had been made for 
north and south aspects, the four types would 
become eight. These houses would be of the 
broad-frontage type, or, if he might borrow 
a technical word, ‘“ stretcher” units. The 
end houses would be narrow, or “ header ” units, 
and comprise living-room and parlour houses 
for reverse aspects—four in all. There might 
also be two types of L-shaped houses to inter- 
change with the “ headers,” and these he 
would call ‘‘ quoins.” Standardisation would 
be secured if the “* headers,” “* stretchers,” and 
the main leg of the “ quoin” units were all 
made to a uniform span—1l7 or 18 feet, as the 
case may be. The effect of this would be that 
the roof structure throughout the whole scheme 
would be uniform, and the eaves, roof pitch 
and ridge would line and intersect at all points 
of contact. At the same time considerable 
variety would be obtained from the possible 
permutations of the 14 units grouped into 
blocks of 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 houses. Failing some 
scheme of this kind, it would be necessary 
either to design separate blocks and to repeat 
them at intervals, or to be prepared with an 
original treatment for each individual block. 


Factors Governing a Scheme. 


In broad outline, therefore, these were the 
factors which seemed to him to require con- 
sideration in the architectural treatment of a 
large scheme. In the first place, that health 
and convenience should be studied in the 
internal planning. Secondly, that proper regard 
should be given to the arrangement of the room 
to secure the right aspect. Finally, that some 
adjustment be made to bring order amongst 
the units, so that broad effects in the grouping 
of squares, terraces, and street pictures might 
be built up in a rhythmical way. Architectural 
appearance did not depend upon elaborate 
ornamentation, but rather in simplicity of 
design, upon securing the right pitch for the 
roof, the right proportion and positions for the 
windows, and the right selection and use of 
local materials, As regarded style, those who 


followed the Georgian tradition would be right in 
adding to the dignity and charm of localities 
where that tradition prevailed. On the other 
hand, picturesque groups of gabled blocks would 
have their own proper setting on wooded hills 
and undulating ground, where. skyline counts 
in the composition. 


It was difficult to refrain 








from saying a word as to the unfortunate set of 
plans which had been issued as an official 
memorandum for the guidance of local authori- 
ties. When they considered that these plans 
were intended to shape the future environment 
of four or five millions of people, at a cost of 
a hundred millions of money, one would think 
that the occasion called for a serious effort to put 
forward the best and most modern ideas avail- 
able. As it was the collection seemed to have 
been made almost with levity, so haphazard 
and inconvenient was the planning in many cases 
Too little regard was given to aspect: back 
doors opened on to baths and _ kitchen 
fireplaces, and in two cases there were no less 
than four doors between scullery sink and 
larder bench. With some experience of the 
keen interest which women’s organisations were 
taking in this question, he ventured to say that 
local authorities who adopted these plans in 
their present form were surely laying up for 
themselves a day of reckoning. Unfortunately, 
too, the R.I.B.A. competition could not be said 
to have been an unqualified success. The 
conditions were not well drawn, nor were the 
types of house required well thought out, or their 
positions in the block. A really good collection 
of plans, prepared with proper regard to the 
housewife’s convenience, to aspect and grouping, 
had not yet been published. 


Possibilities of the Future. 


In conclusion, the author discussed the 
question of who was to build the new houses, and 
expressed the view that more and more reliance 
would have to be placed on municipal action. 
The excellent work of public utility societies 
would no doubt grow, and there would be a 
sphere of usefulness for the private speculator 
as master builder. ‘The problem was to devise 
a method which had neither the evils of the 
speculative system nor the defects of com- 
petitive contracts. This was a question for 
local industrial councils to consider. The 
solution might lie in some form of co-operation 
between groups of builders acting for the local 
authority on equitable terms arranged by 
negotiation. Municipal housing schemes opened 
up possibilities of communal service of many 
kinds which were impracticable for speculators. 
There was, for instance, the question of the 
supply of hot water from the waste heat of 
electrical stations. Municipal kitchens and 
laundries came within the scope of practical 
suggestions, particularly in cotton spinning and 
weaving districts where women are habitually 
employed. There were possibilities also in the 
direction of large common gardens for groups 
of houses, with combined tool sheds in place 
of a crop of untidy structures which allotment 
gardens usually produce. “The question of joint 
piggeries was also worth attention. But, 
perhaps, the most revolutionary possibility of 
all was the supply of cheap electricity for 
heating, lighting, and cooking from central 
power stations. In this respect the Coal 
Conservation Committee’s report contained 
proposals of the most far-reaching character 
for the future amenity of town life. When 


‘these proposals matured into practical shape, 


and the smoke clouds of the coal age passed 
away, they would see the dawn of a neotechnic 
future, in which cleanliness and colour and 
beauty would come to the towns and cities, and 
herald a new phase of civilisation which at 
present they could hardly conceive. 


kil Discussion. 


Mr. W. A. Harvey, F.R.1.B.A., proposed a 
vote of thanks to the author and emphasised 
the importance of limiting the number of houses 
to the acre. His experience was that people 
living in houses with a garden attached, invaria- 
bly, in time, wanted a larger garden, and it would 
be a pity if they depended on allotments to give 
the land required. It was for architects to see 
how they could reduce the drudgery of a house 
by devising simple means of cooking and so forth. 
For a small house, where gas was easily obtain- 
able, that seemed to him probably the best 
way of getting hot water, for the cost of a 
central service would rule that out. 
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Mr. Raymond Unwin, in seconding the 
motion, said the erection of an adequate house 
for a family in a civilized country which would 
last probably a hundred years, was a difficult 
and responsible duty, calling for the greatest 
thought and care any man could give. He 
hoped that would be recognized and that 
housing schemes would not be looked on as things 
which could be produced wholesale—for every 
individual site and house deserved careful 
thought. He believed a great deal might be 
done by standardization ; but, after all, each 
cottage had its own setting and its own oppor- 
tunities, and wherever possible they should 
give each house some little touch of individu- 
ality. ‘They had also to recognize that the 
architect had not the time to sit down and 
think out each individual house as well as 
the whole scheme; and he suggested that not 
only amongst builders and contractors, but 
also amongst architects, there was room for 
co-operation. In a big scheme it was enough 
for one man to keep the whole thing in view, 
and he would want half-a-dozen architects to 
work out the individual cottages. It was no 
good pretending that one architect had the 
time to design a thousand cottages, and the 
responsible architect must have others working 
with him to whom he would give a measure of 
the credit and a measure of individuality, 
and it would be his business to see that the 
proposals of the others were co-ordinated. 
They had by no means yet reached perfection 
in cottage pleaning and they must not run 
away with the idea that they had got to the 
end of the problem. With regard to new 
materials, timber obviously would be scarce. 
A certain amount of standardization would 
enable far better articles to be provided for 
cottages at no greater price than was paid for a 
lot of the rubbish provided to-day; but it 
would not be cheaper. If they settled on 
a few main types of things, such as ironmongery, 
grates and ranges, they could be standardized. 
They had not yet solved the question of eco- 
nomically heating a cottage or of heating water 
for a cottage, but tests were being made. 
He believed ways would be found for using 
concrete for cottage building and that sub- 
stitutes would be found for wood floors, but 
he did not anticipate any revolutionary change 
in materials, and thought that brick and stone, 
slates and tiles would continue to be largely 
used. Lack of transport would probably 
result in the use of more local materials and 
he trusted that local traditions in building 
would be revived, because that would add 
enormously to the facilities for giving that 
individual touch and feeling of homeliness to 
each house, which was the crowning gift and 
which it was in the power of the architect 
to provide for those who would inhabit the 
house. 

Mr. A. H. Barker briefly touched on the 
question of central services to housing estates, 
and illustrated his remarks by a plan showing 
a group of 120 houses and a large institute 
in which was a public hall and to which was 
attached a public laundry, baths, restaurant 
and kitchen. He suggested that electric light, 
gas, hot water and hot water pipes for heating 
could be carried: in a subway from the central 
station, and estimated the cost of such @ 
scheme at between £8,000 and £10,000. Main- 
tenance he estimated at between £1,500 and 
£1,800 per annum. ‘This would mean about 
£15 to £20 perannum foreach cottage, to provide 
for the services, interest, depreciation, and 8° 
on; and he thought it would be cheap at the 
price, as it would save fuel, abolish smoke 
and ‘save the housewife an enormous amount 
of labour. 

The financial possibility of some such scheme 
would depend on the degree to which the cost 
of the builder’s work could be reduced by «lose 
co-operation between the architect and the 
engineer. The scheme appeared practicable in 
the case of large blocks of buildings, such a 
flats, arranged close together, and also of — 
rows of houses in a relatively smal] area. Such 
an arrangement of buildings, however, Tun* 
counter to the main idea ofa Garden (1'), 
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whichis to allow plenty of space for each 
ouse. 

; The scheme would appear to him to be prac- 
tical in cases where the heat and a part of the 
attendance could be obtained for nothing, as 
from the exhaust steam given off by an electric 
lighting station, where the houses were situated 
not too far away. Except in such a case he did 
not believe that any net economy in fuel would 
pe eflected by centralisation, since the working 
of the scheme would call for the heat being 
kept on the whole of the day and night Ina 
yrivate house the fires are allowed to die down 
when they are not required, and so fuel is saved 
py eliminating unnecessary losses. On the 
whole, he thought the scheme well worth trying 
on 1 large practical scale. 

Mr. T. A. Lloyd said he had found in town, 
planning schemes, if the land owner was ap- 
proached in a reasonable way and was a reason- 
able man, it was generally possible to get,the 
land required at a reasonablegfigure. As to 
the through sitting-room, he suggested the 
addition of a French window to give access 
to the garden ; whilst he had himself, in one 
case planned a small parlour opening off 
the living room. This he fitted with a French 
window, and a visitor going from the central 
passage to the garden could enter the parlour 
without passing through the living room. 
He believed the large range was a thing of the 
past, and if they committed themselves to 
these in the new building schemes they were 
looking for trouble. Gas and electric cooking 
would be the methods of the future, and if 
they provided some efficient method of heating 
water and put a gas &tove in the scullery 
that would meet .all reasonable requirements. 
With regard to local tradition, there was none 
in many urban districts, and they had to meet 
that difficulty by imposing a tradition on the 
district. 

Mr. F. Litchfield, speaking as a director of 
a concern interested in $8,000 houses, criticized 
the suggestions of Mr. Barker, but thought some 
modified scheme of the sort would eventually 
come about. A communal wash-house for some 
flats at Hampstead had proved a great success 
and it would be an advantage if similar schemes 
could be more generally adopted. 

Mr. H. R. Aldridge criticized the action of 
architects who supported people who were 
trying to defeat municipal enterprise, and said 
that in regard to most private schemes architects 
were not consulted at all. He agreed with the 
idea of co-operation amongst architects and 
trusted that a municipal authority deciding 
to build 500 houses would not commit the 
blunder of giving the whole to one man, although 
of course there must be one to control. He did 
not think the central_ service was practical 
at the moment, for they wanted to get the 
broad fronted house and other things, which 
would require a higher rent. He complained 
that the recent circular of the Local Govern- 
ment Board appeared to be written by men 
who knew nothing of the Town Planning Act. 

The President said they were still in the 
experimental stage. Until a year ago, the 
planning of the houses had never been con- 
sidered and it was only quite recently that 
women had been allowed to have @ look in. 
With regard to the parlour question, they must 
be cautious in putting their ideas professionally. 
hefore the public on too idealistic lines, for 
there was a danger that in attempting to 
increase the size and comfort of the houses 
to breaking point they might lose the houses 
altogether. It was an admirable aim to have 
parlours, but there were difficulties and there 
would still be a necessity for the living room 
and scullery type in many cases, 

The vote of thanks having been carried with 
acclamation, Mr. Houfton said that with 
regard to Mr. Harvey’s remarks as to the 
copper and the heating boiler, what he had in 
mind was whether it would be possible to have 
separate compartments in a combined fitting 
an open copper, surrounded by a hollow 
setting forming the closed hot water boiler— 
the whole heated by gas. He supposed a 
complete jacket would not be satisfactory, as 











it would prevent the water in the copper from 
heating properly, but it might be possible to 
arrange the heating surfaces, so that both 
compartments came into contact with the fire. 
Mr. Unwin stated that gas was not the most 
economical form of heating; in that case the 
apparatus might be heated by coke instead. 
With regard to central heating and to the 
supply of hot water for domestic purposes, the 
Chesterfield Corporation’s housing scheme was 
within 300 yards of the electric lighting station. 
On passing the station one observed that the 
great bulk of the coal appeared to be used in 
making the River Hipper hot! That seemed 
an extraordinary waste, and he thought that 
some attempt should be made to use the hot 
water for heating or washing purposes in the 
200 new houses to be built. He quite appre- 
ciated what Mr. Unwin had so well said about 
the need for giving an individual touch to the 
houses. He felt that standardisation was a 
rather daring proposal to make when one 
thought of its appalling results when wrongly 
applied. In suggesting such a system he had 
merely in mind the idea that it should form the 
framework of a scheme, upon which would be 
built all those little variations in detail and 
touches of individual character which a properly 
worked out scheme should have. Before they 
got to that stage, however, they must take into 
account some way of, dealing with the scheme 
economically as a whole, so as to avoid the 
necessity-of designing each block, as they came 
to it, as an absolutely separate unit. 

He felt that the suggestion of co-operation 
amongst architects was most valuable. They 
were endeavouring to get a workable arrange- 
ment of this kind between the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee and a group of six architects 
for a scheme in his own district. There might 
be difficulties where the individuals of a group 
varied considerably in experience of this kind of 
work, but it was an experiment well worth 
making. He was glad to hear Mr. Lloyd say 
that his experience of town planning showed 
that it tended to spread out land values, and to 
make the average price of building land cheaper. 
If they could get that fact better known to the 
general public, he thought they would find the 
demand for town planning increase. With 
regard to local building traditions, he thought 
it quite likely that if they looked for them in a 
small town or village, they would not find any 
very clear indications ; but if they took a wider 
regional outlook, they would usually find the 
regional traditions fairly well marked. If one 
looked at Chesterfield, for instance, it would be 
difficult to say what the tradition was, and 
whether it was one of stone or brick; but if one 
went a few miles away to the Derbyshire hills, 
they would find there the vernacular stone 
buildings characteristic of the county. He 
thought that these remarks would apply largely 
to South Wales also, and that the local tradition 
would not be found in the towns and mining 
valleys, but in the older agricultural hamlets. 
Another point was that as they had a hilly 
district to deal with, whichFappeared to have 
no tradition at all, then they might legitimately 
follow the tradition of a similar district, par- 
ticularly if the local building materials were 
of a similar kind. 

Mr. Litchfield said it was unfortunate that 
houses were so soon out of date, but he did not 
know that it was not a thing to be pleased with, 
as it showed that the standard of housing was 
rising. The remedy seemed to be to try to look 
far enough ahead and to see that the houses 
built to-day would satisfy the requirements of 
15 or 20 years hence. With regard to private 
schemes, he had had experience for some years 
with the housing schemes of colliery companies. 
He found that whilst some of the directors were 
rather keen on providing model housing con- 
ditions, and something in this way had been 
achieved, yet it was possible, even when a good 
start had been made, for one man to damn a 
whole scheme. He had had no experience of 
common washhouses or laundries in connection 
with housing schemes. Suggestions of this kind 
had been made in connection with colliery 
schemes, but in every case they had been turned 
down, as it was thought that the women would 
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not agree. With respect to parlours, he might 
mention that they had a very interesting local 
housing conference at Chesterfield, largely com- 
posed of delegates from working men’s and 
women’s organisations. He thought that these 
were the people who were going to have a say 
as to what the new houses should be like. The 
delegates stated in a most vigorous way that 
organised labour was out for the best. From 
the unanimous opinions expressed at that 
meeting, and others he had attended, he felt 
sure that Local Authorities would have to 
provide parlours in the majority of cases. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


WATERPROOFING REINFORCED CONCRETE, 

Outside the laboratory, impervious concrete is 
seldom produced. Ordinary concrete is not 
waterproof. There are many substances in the 
market for rendering it waterproof, but most of 
them are farfrom satisfactory. Brown’s investi- 
gations show that all waterproofing materials 
yet proposed sooner or later hydrolyse, crack, 
or disintegrate. It has often been affirmed that 
the deterioration of reinforced concrete through 
electrolysis may be prevented by the use of pro- 
tective paints applied to the metal before 
embedding it in the concrete. Gardner, who has 
carefully studied this question, affirms that if 
the metal is so protected by insulating and 
bonding paint, concrete structures will be 
rendered safe from deterioration through corro- 
sion of the reinforcements. He concludes that 
the vehicles of such paints should be : (1) Boiled 
or bodied oils or products which dry to a fairly 
saturated film; (2) oils which dry by semi- 
polymerisation rather than by oxidation; and 
(3) oils which dry to a flat rather than a glossy 
surface. The pigment should contain a per- 
centage of ; (1) Pigments which are coarse and 
which therefore tend to form films having a 
rough surface ; (2) Pigments which are inert and 
which do not act as conductors of electricity ; 
and (3) Pigments which are either basic or of the 
chromatic type. The metal should be sanded 
if possible. The writer believes that concrete 
may be made impervious to water by metal- 
coating it by the “‘ Schoop ” spraying process,— 
(Chemical and Metallurgical © Engineering, 
October 15, 1918.) ies 


PROCESS FOR MAKING LONG CONCRETE PIPES. 

This is an abstract of German patent No. 
295,239 granted to Van den D ele & Co. for 
making long thin pipes of ¢ ncrete. The pre- 
pared concrete is fed into a vertical cylindrical 
vessel provided with rotating stirrers, and is 
forced out by comyfressed air through a spout 
at the lower end into the mould, which is com- 
posed of one iron pipe within a larger one. The 
concrete grout is gradually injected into the 
annul rspace between the two pipes, which may, 
of course, be of any suitable diameter.—( Beton 
und Eisen [Supplement], October 5, 1918.) 





PROPOSED CANAL FROM PARIS TO DIEPPE. 

The old project for a canal to connect Pxris 
with a seaport has been studied afresh,’ and"an 
article in Genie Civil, October 5, describes a 
scheme for a canal from Paris to Dieppe by 
way of Beauvais, with an alternative route 
through Gisors which would be still shorter. 
Both would be much shorter than the circuitous 
route by the River Seine, which has very many 
bends and awkward curves, An important 
meeting was held at Dieppe on September 8 last 
for the purpose of making the project ‘known, 
when Mr. Bechmann, retired engineer of the 
Ponts et Chaussées, described the scheme in 
detail, 

TESTS OF FERRO-CONCRETE. 

A recently published repo 5 of tests of rein- 
forced concrete, carried out by a committee of 
the Austrian Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects, shows that an iron content of 2.02 per 
cent, is insufficient. 'Test-bars containing only 
that proportion of reinforcement proved to be 
too weak, the limit of ductility for the iron being 
reached before that of the compressibility of the 
concrete.—(T7'echnische Blatter, Part 3/4, 1918), 
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HOUSING SCHEMES AND THE GAS INDUSTRY. 





WE devote so much of our space this week to 
housing matters that some mention must be 
made of internal arrangements. The gas 
industry will, no doubt, play a fairly large part 
in the internal arrangements of those housing 
schemes which come within reasonable distances 
of gas mains; indeed, when due consideration 
is given to the enormous number of gas lighting 
and cooking installations with automatic meter 
attachments, which are at present to be found 
in working-class homes, it would seem that the 
demand for installations of at least equal 
magnitude will be so great in most of the new 
housing schemes; that where gas mains are 
not reasonably close, it will be found advisable, 
wherever it is possible, to run suitable mains 
to the locality. Many of the essentials, such 
as the saving of labour, supply of hot water to 
the sink and bath, less dust and dirt, &c., 
which are asked for by housing reformers, are 
practically unobtainable without extending the 
use of gas appliances in the homes of the people, 
though no doubt a judicious combination of 
gaseous and solid fuel will prove to be necessary. 
That the trend of events is in this direction, 
is to an extent borne out in the case of two 
Government schemes in the Greater London 
area, one of which has been completed several 
years, and the other being now in course of 
erection. By the courtesy of H.M. Office of 
Works, we are permitted to publish complete 
details of the gas installations in both cases, 
and a plan showing pipe runs and positions of 
lighting fittings, and appliances in the latter 
scheme. Following these details we also make 
a few suggestions as to possible future develo- 
ments in connection with gas installations for 
housing schemes. 


WELL HALL ESTATE, ELTF/M, KENT. 

This scheme, for housing munition workers 
at Woolwich Arsenal, comprises 1,298 houses 
and flats. The work was started on February 
3rd, 1915, and completed December 11th, 


1915. The houses in this scheme are in four 
classes, containing the following accommoda- 
tion :— TABLE I. 
Class |. Class 2. 
Lobby Lobby 
Living-room Liv ing-room 
Parlour Parleur 


Scullery 
3 Bedrooms 
Bathroom .. 


Scullery 
4 Bedrooms 
Bathroom 


The following are details of the lighting, 
cooking, and hot water installations of Class 1. 
The other classes are fitted in exactly the same 


manner. 





FIRST FLOOR 





— 


. Light Pendant. 
4. Copper. 


Gas and Hot Water Installation at Roe Green, 


Licntinc. — Inverted incandescent gas- 
burners are used throughout. The carcase 
pipes to all the points were carried out in iron 
barrel, and a 5-light automatic meter was 
fixed in each coal house. The style of gas 
fitting and burner fitted, with approximate 
candle-power and hourly consumptions stated, 
are shown in the following table. 
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scullery, but chased in the plaster everywhere 
else. A10-ight automatic meter is fixed in 
a cupboard under the stairs. (See details 
Table IV.) 

The fittings carrying the burners are of very 
plain design, in black iron barrel to tone with 
the general scheme of decorations. The 
medium-size and “ Bijou” burners will be 
fitted with special galleries, made to take globe; 
one size larger than those usually supplied with 
similar size burners, as this gives a more striking 


TABLE Il. GROUND FLOOR. 
Average Average 
Size of Candle Consumption 

Position. Fittings. . Burner. Power.* — per hour.* 
Lobby Single burner pendant ‘+ Bijou” .. - 8 1} cubic feet. 
Living-room Double burner pendant 2 medium burners .. 120 6 cubic ft. (3 each) 
Parlour Single burner pendant Full size a ~~ 4} cubic feet. 
Bedroom Single burner pendant Medium .. 60 3 cubic feet. 
Scullery Single burner pendant ee oa 1} cubic feet. 

FIRST FLOOR. 
Bedrooms 1, 2, Single burner pendant Medium 60 3 cubic feet each. 
and 3 in ea h ev h 

Bathroom Bra ket “ieee” . .. . 1} cubic feet. 


Nore.—The makers claim greater candle powers and lower consumptions, but those quoted 


are probably fair average effiien ies over an extended period. 


Cooktna.—A coal range is installed in the 
living-room and a gas cooking stove in the 
scullery. 

Water HeEatinc.—A saddle boiler, behind 
the coal range in the living room provides hot 
water to the taps at the sink and bath. A solid 
fuel copper is fixed in the scullery. 


ROE GREEN ESTATE, HENDON, LONDON. 


We illustrate this scheme in our present 
issue. The buildings are in course of erection, 
and, as the same Government Department. is 
responsible as was the case in the last-mentioned 
scheme, any variations may reasonably be 
looked upon as either the result of experience 
gained at Well Hall and other places, or owing 
to special“ local conditions, which natura!ly 
have a bearing on such matters. At least, it 
shows that such an installation has been 
officially approved. The houses are of five 
types, called A, B,C, D, and E, and contain 
accommodation see Table III.) 


Cless 3. Class 4. 
Lobby Lobby 
Li ing-room Li ing-room 
S: wlery ; S ullery 
3 Bedrooms . 2 Bedrooms 


(Bath in scullery).. (Bath in s wlery) 


—_ 





Licntmnc.—They are all lighted by gas 
throughout, and inverted in andes ent burners 
are used. The whole of the carcase ]ipes are 
in iron barrel, run on the face of the wall in the 





= 








2. Bracket. 
5. Gas Boiler and Storage. 






appearance to the fitting, and adds to the 
lighting effect, and the fact that the mantle is 
farther from the glass makes breakages in- 
frequent, and this reduces the cost of mainten- 
ance to a low figure. 


Coox1ne.—In this type a coal range will be 
fitted in the living room, while a, gas cooking 
stove is fitted in the scullery. In the other 
types, B, C, D, and E, a gas cooker only is 
provided, and an open grate is fitted in the 
living room instead of the range. 


Water Heatinc.—There is a great advance 
in labour saving in this scheme, inasmuch as 
the hot water to sink and bath taps is obtained 
from a combination gas heated boiler and 
twenty-gallon storage cylinder, the latter being 
provided with a cut-out valve, by means of 
which the quantity of water being heated at 
any time can be reduced to five gallons, this 
arrangement being made to provide the water 
for scullery work, washing floors, &c., without 
heating the whole contents of the storage 
eylinder which is only required for bathing 
purposes, when a turn of the valve has the 
desired effect. A thermostatic valve is also 
attached in the well-known manner, to auto- 
matically reduce the gas consumption when 
the water in the storage cylinder reaches the 
desired temperature. 

The apparatus is fitted in a recess in the 
scullery, mounted on cantilever brackets. A 
solid fuel washing copper is fitted beneath it, 
so that both sets of apparatus only take up the 
same floor space. 


%@ Exhowe? 
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3. Gas Cooker. 
6. Proposed Gas Fire. 
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Heatinc.—A gas point is run to the side of the 
hearth in the parlour, ready for the installation 
of a gas fire if required. 


Some Suggestions for the Future. 


While the schemes set out above (more 
especially at Roe Green) are probably more 
comprehensive as regards the use of gas than 
has usually been the case in similar class houses 
in the past, we believe that they will not prove 
the last word in this direction, but that, in 
order (as far as is economically possible) to 
reduce women’s labour in the house, while also 
aiming at hygienic improvements, there may 
be further extensions of the use of gas for 
water-heating and heating in the near future. 

Licnt1nc.—The installation of inverted in- 
candescent gas burners throughout will ensure 
the houses being well and cheaply lighted, 
but where such systems are installed some 
arrangement should be made by the housing 
authorities to provide a system of mantle and 
burner maintenance. The local gas under- 
taking would probably quote a low figure for 
this valuable service. 

Cooxina.—The type of cooking stove fixed 
at Roe Green seems a good one for the purpose, 
being fitted on a small stand, with legs about 
6 in. high, to raise the oven sufficiently to 
prevent the need of stooping when using it, 
and to allow the floor beneath the stove to be 
readily cleaned. 

HeEATING.—The gas point at the hearth in the 
parlour ‘at Roe Green should be useful, as a 
small gas fire here for intermittent heating 
should be quite economical to use. In future 
schemes, indeed, it would seem advisable to 
have similar points run to the bedroom fire- 
places, as the tenants are seldom likely to 
light solid fuel fires in such rooms, though they 
might subsequently be glad of the opportunity 
(without disturbance to building or furniture) 
of having a gas fire installed in one or other of 
the bedrooms, which could be used now and 
again for short periods in the cold weather, at 
a very low fuel cost. 

Water Heatinc.—As regards the water 
heating, it would seem necessary to instal 
some kind of fire grate in the living room 
(probably not a kitchener), with a Saddle 
boiler behind it, and an oven above, so that in 
the cold weather a solid fuel fire (a mixture of 
coal and coke would be most economical) 
would provide warmth, while at the same time 
cooking food and heating water. The pipes 
from the saddle boiler could be connected to 
the storage cylinder of the gas boiler in the 
scullery, so that the gas would only need to be 
used to provide hot water in the warmer 
weather. Gas for continuous—all-the-year- 
round—use, to provide hot water, might prove 
too costly, while the continuous use of solid 
fuel would probably be objected to for other 
Teasons, especially in the summer. Therefore, 
a suitable combination of both would seem to 
be ideal. 

Wasninac CoprEr.—A gas-heated washing 
copper will probably be fitted in some cases, 
4s for intermittent use the fuel cost would be 
ow. 
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FINANCE FOR TRADE. 





THE Committee on the Provision of Financial 
Facilities for Trade after the War was appointed 
jointly by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Minister of Reconstruction in November, 
1917, under the Chairmanship of Sir Richard 
B. Vassar-Smith, of Lloyd’s Bank. They 
introduce their report (now published by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction) by expressing the 
emphatic opinion that the primary factor in 
repairing the wastage of capital caused by the 
war lies mainly in increased production and 
actual saving. Discussing the financial require- 
ments of industry after the war, the Committee 
foresee :— 

(a) A considerably more than normal demand 
for working capital, owing to the higher cost of 
labour and materials, the necessity for giving 
longer credit, and the anticipated expansion in 
the volume of trade, due to the fact that the 
basis for potential commercial output, as 
compared with pre-war output, has been 
very greatly enlarged during the war by the 
extension of existing works and the building 
of a very large number of absolutely new ones. 

(6) A greater than normal demand for ex- 
tended credits for the purpose of replacing, at 
higher cost, machinery and plant which has 
fallen into disrepair, 

(c) Demands in: connection with the recon- 
version of plant and works. These, in many 
cases may be on the border-line between 
working credit facilities and new capital 
requirements. 

(d) New fixed capital 
extensions or new works. 


The Committee point out that the ability 
of industry to cope with these unusual financial 
problems during the reconstruction period will 
be most limited in the case of entirely new 
firms which have come into existence owing to 
the demand for war material. They have been 
urged strongly that it was not in the national 
interest to allow these firms to peter out, and 
that every inducement should be given them 
to continue in business, even to the extent, if 
necessary, of granting State financial assistance. 
The Committee express the opinion that it 
might be regarded as unjust to enable such 
firms, by means of State aid, to compete with 
old-established firms in the same industries ; 
and also that it would be very difficult, if not, 
impossible, to guard against wastefulness and 
inefficient management. The solution in these 
cases appears to them to lie in the establishment 
of new industries, the capital for which should 
be furnished by the investor, or by the indi- 
vidual partners in the business. The ability 
to attract the necessary capital will depend upon 
the inherent soundness of the proposition in 
each case. The Committee further point out 
that it would be of great assistance to manu- 
facturers in making plans for the future, if the 
future policy of the Government were made 
known as early as possible in regard to (a) fiscal 
policy, (b) rationing of raw materials, (c) the 


requirements for 


TABLE III. ; 
Type A. Type B. Type C. Type D Type E. 
(Flats) (Flats) 
Lobby Lobby .. Lobby Lobby . Lobby 
Living-room Living-room .. Living-room Living-room Living-room 
Parlour Parlour Scullery .. Scullery .. Scullery 
Scullery .. Scullery 3 Bedrooms . 2 Bedrooms . 2 Bedrooms 
3 Bedrooms 2 Bedrooms (Bath in scullery) (Bathinscullery) (Bath in scullery) 
Bathroom Bathroom — eaatet ae 
TABLE IV, TYPE “A.” 
Average Average 
aa Size of Candle Consumption 
Position. Fittings. Burner. Power.* per hour.* 
Lobby .. Brackets ..\ .. Bijou” 30 14 cubic feet 
— ng-room .. Single burner pendant Full size 90 43 cubic feet 
hand Single burner pendant Medium burner 60 3 cubic feet 
irae _ ++ Single burner pendant ** Bijou ” burner 30 1} cubic feet 
sedrooms Nos, Single burner pendant Medium burner 60 3 cubic feet each 
“ land2 .. ineach each 
eee No.3 Bracket oa .. “Bijou” burner 30 = 1} cubic feet 
athroom Bracket - os ‘ Bijou ” burner 30 =: 1} cubic feet 


* See note re Well Hall. 
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break clause in connection with the termination 
of munition contracts, (d) the disposal of 
national factories and surplus stores. 

In regard to the position after the war, the 

Committee express the opinion that it is essential 
for the reconstitution of industry and commerce 
to impose restrictions so soon as possible upon 
the creation of addition] credit by the restora- 
tion of an effective gold standard. To attempt 
to rebuild industry by the further indiscriminate 
expansion of credit would endanger our position 
as the financial centre of the world and would 
inevitably lead before long to grave disaster. 
The Committee accordingly recommend the 
cessation of State borrowing as early as possit le 
all available money being required for the 
financing of commerce’ and industry. The 
Committee also consider that any Government 
guarantee to bankers to enable them to provide 
by means of credits for fixed capital expenditure 
for the reconstitution of industry is undesirable, 
a8 being likely to occasion a further expansiqn 
of credit followed by an additional rise in prices. 
It is also recommended; with a view to the 
— reduction of credit inflation, arising 
rom the enormous volume of short-dated 
Government debt, that the State should under- 
take funding operations at an early date for this 
purpose. 

As to: banking facilities for carrying on 
ordinary businesses the evidence submitted to 
the Committee led them to the opinion that 
the situation might safely be left in the hands 
of the banks. To enable the banks to give 
facilities for extended credit, it is recommended 
that every facility should be given by the 
Government to enable the banks to issue any 
new share capital which may be found necessary 
to strengthen their position. It is thought 
that the iationing of available supplies of raw 
materials will provide a valuable guide to the 
banks in selecting the directions in which loans 
will be best secured and are most urgently 
required. 

The policy of trade organisation which is now 
in evidence is welcomed by the Committee as 
furnishing a sound basis for the granting of 
credit fa, ilities to industry. They also believe 
that if a portion of the new issues of shares 
which will be necessary for many manufacturing 
establishments, in the form of preference shares 
giving a good return in dividends, were reserved 
for the workpeople in these establishments 
it would materially assist both financially and 
in other equally important directions. 

The Committee consider that the continuance 
of some measure of State control over new 
issues is desirable for a certain period, and that, 
with a view to the further prevention of unsound 
promotions, the Companies Acts might be 
strengthened. The enormous potential increase 
in the number of small investors, as shown by 
the figures published by the National War 
Savings Committee and the importance of the 
encouragement of this tendency for the rapid 
reconversion of trade and industry, are em- 
phasised by the Committee, as is also the 
necessity for genuine saving to make good 
the destruction of capital during the war. 

In regard to State aid, while the Committee 
does not recommend the guaranteeing of banks 
by the Government or the investment of public 
money in loans to persons who have been unable 
to obtain them from other quarters, it is con- 
sidered that cases of hardship may arise in 
connection with firms. who have undertaken, 
under considerable pressure from the Govern- 
ment, the manufacture of munitions of war. 
To meet such cases, the Committee suggest the 
establishment of a small committee of Govern- 
ment officials and business men in leading 
industries to consider claims of this kind in 
the first instance, or to act as a tribunal to which 
applicants can make appeal. The Committee 
are also of opinion that it would be of very great 
assistance to manufacturers and others who had 
been prevented from forming adequate reserves 
by the present high rate of Excess Profits Duty 
if arrangements could be made by which a 
proportion of the tax should be retained for 
a period as a loan upon terms likely to secure 
early repayment,: 
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‘houses are required. Bootle has arranged to 





AND HOUSING. 





THovsanps of candidates of ‘all shades of 
political thought have recently been wooing the 
electors of the country, and proposals of a! sorts 
have been to the fore. lt is signif« ant, there. 
fore. that next to extracting reparation from the 
Germans the chief plank in the platform of 
nearly every would-be member of Parliament 
has been that of housing relorm. In such cir- 
cumstances it is inevitab'e that the Government 
must move quik]; in the matter, and within the 
next few months we should see the commen e- 
ment of an era of cottage building far ‘beyond 
the dreams of the most optimistic of social 
reformers a decade ago. The bulk of such 
building will undoubtedly fall on the | ocal 
Authorities, although probably much useiu! work 
will be carried out by the public utility so: ieties 
and by sageeg persons. The Commitiee 
appointed by the Local Governn ent beard to 
consider questions of building construction in 
connection with the provision of dwellings for 
the working classes has reported that at a 
moderate estimate the present need for working- 
class houses in kngland, Wa'es and Scotland is 
at least 500,400 hcuses, and that in additicn 
100,060 houses are requiied } er annum to n eet 
the normal in: rease of population. In resy onse 
to a circular issued by the Local Government 
Board, the local authorities in kngland and 
Wales expressed their wiilingness to }1e] a1e 
schemes for about 150.CC0 houses, and similar 
authorities in Scotland promised about 10U.C00, 
No offi ia! list of the authorities willing to build 
has been published. and any pub'ic ation of the 
names would probably Le ot little value, fe: the 
promises in the najcrity of cases were ¢cn- 
ditional, and several of the smaller bodies have 
since expressed dissatisiaction with the extent 
ot the ;ropcsed Siaie assistame. |.cadeis of 
the Builder in the } ast iew mnths, hcwever, 
will have found striking eviden e of an awaken- 
ing of the public conscience in the matter of 
housing reiorm, and it cannot be doubted that 
all over the country there is a genuine desire to 
provide houses fit for the habitation of the 
millions of men. who, having fought for their 
country on the battlefeid are returning 
home to resume their normal  occupa- 
tions. One of the most satisfa: tory features of 
the movement is the desire shown not only to 
build better types oi houses, but also to improve 
the environment of the workers. In other 
words there is a wides}.read desire to town plan 
new residential areas, Those reformers who 
urge hat no » heme, excep’ it reaches the ideal, 
shali be aliowed will undoubtedly be disap. 
pointed, except perhaps in a very few cases; 
but on the other hand the new s: hemes will in 
the main be an immense improvement on the 
efforts of the past. Many : ocal A: .thorities are 
seeking profevsional advice from those wh« have 
made town planning a special study, and the 
example set should do much to prevent the 
crowding of houses on restrited areas and the 
cfeation of those “ chi.] streets, deformed with 
dull monotony ” which are such unpleasantly 
familiar teatures of so many districts. It is too 
early yet to attempt to yive a detai!ed list of the 
number of houses which wiil be built by each 
authority. As a matter of fact nearly every 
loval body in the country has expressed a willing- 
ness to build, but in the majority of cases the 
matter has gone little beyond the stage of 
stating the number of new houses required in the 
district and the appointment of committees to go 
further into the*subject. Some idea of what 
may be expected, however, may be gathered 
from the announcements already made, 


The Midlands. 


Taking England roughly in districts, it is 
perhaps fitting to begin with Birmingham, which 
has show. a fine sy iri! of progress with revard to 
tewn planning. The Corporation is prepared 
to build largely, and amongst other things has 
entered into a contract to purchase 515 acres of 
land at Quinton for housing, and has pur hased 
other sites for a similar purpose. The position 
of the city was well put quite recently by Alder- 


man Neville Chamberlain, M.P., who said: “Bir- 
mingham will be one of the first towns to take 
advantage of the Government proposals, and will] 
erect a large number ot hu uses on the new plan, 
because she, almost alone among the great pro- 
vin« ial cities, has all the preparations made, and 
will know exactly where to begin and what she 
is going to do in the way of ser. ices in order to 
connect up new villages with the centre ot the 
city.” The West Bromwich Corporation has 
decided that plans, designs and estimates be pre- 
pared at once for a housing & heme on the Tar- 
tany estate, and hae called in Mr. W: H. Harvey, 
the President of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association, to collaborate with the Borough 
Surveyor in a town-planning scheme. At 
Wednesbury a fine illustration of the new spirit 
abroad is afforded by the fact that the Patent 
Shaft and Axletree Co. has given 26 acres of land 
to the Council for building purposes. Shrews- 
bury Corporation has purchased 19 acres of land 
from Lord Barnard, and will build not more than 
ten houses to the are. At Wellington, Mr. R. 
Blakeway Phillips, the Surveyor to the R.1.C., 
has presented a s heme for seventy-five houses 
in the rural distrit; and at Stourbridge a 
spe ial committee recommends the Coun il to 
develop what is known as the Brook Street gite 
and build therecn 192 houses. Heanor Cory} ora- 
ticn has a & heme tc erect 250 houses, and Derby 
has received the sanction of the Loca) Govern- 
ment Board to prepare a town-planning & heme. 
The latter borough wi | build 22U houses on land 
owned by the Corporation, and propuses to erect 
253 more on a site to be purchased. Leicester 
is also anxious to get through a town-plannring 
s heme, but is findng some difficulty owing to 
the attitude of ovtside authorities. At burton- 
on-Trent a site has Leen selected on the Bran- 
stone-road, and an extensive s_ heme of building 
is contemplated. Worester has pur hased 
12 ares at Karbourne on which to erect about 
100 houses, and it is stated that this is the first 
instalment of a scheme for building 500 houses. 
At Kidderminster, in spite of strong local oppo- 
sition, the Corporation has adopted a scheme 
for the erection of over 100 houses. Lough- 
Lorough has decided to prepare a town-planning 
scheme without delay. Nottingham has de- 
cided to erect 1,000 houses, and Retford will 
make a start with 150, and is considering the ac- 
quisition of sites on which to build others. At 
Northampton it is suggested that 500 houses 
Shall be built; at Rushden a scheme is pre- 
pared for 100; and at Dudley the Housing 
Committee is in favour of putting up 120. Ata 
meetin: held recertly at Mansfield it was stated 
that the Housing Committee would recommend 
the building of 1,500 houses, Newark T.C. has 
forwarded plans to the Local Government Board 
for 100 dwellings. 


Lancashire. 


Nearly all the local bodies in Lancashire have 
the matter of workmen’s dwellings beiore them, 
but definite action has not been taken in many 
places. The matter was discussed at the last 
sitting of the Manchester City Council and 
Coun illor Marr, the Chairman of the Committee 
which has the matter in hand, said the Local 
Government Board had been informed that 
the Corporation would be prepared to provide 
the necessary houses for the working classes, 
subject to the generous discretion of the Presi- 
dent being exercised. It was proposed to 
proceed immediately with the Tebbutt-street 
and Temple estate schemes, and to prepare 
plans for the eretion of 2,000 houses on the 
Blackley estate, and about 600 on the Gorton 
Mount estate, and also to purchase land on the 
south side of the city for the erection of another 
1,200 houses, At the same time negotiations 
were going on for the purchase of the Anson 
estute, with a view to the provision of more 
houses. These plans, if carried out, would 
only meet one-third of the neessities of the 
cases. Liverpool has eight housing s hemes 
ready for introduction when peae is de lared 
and it was recently stated that at least 6,000 
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purchase 50 acres of land from the Earl of 
Sefton at a cost of £32.825 on which to erect 
houses. Stretford U.D.C. proposes to erect 
250 houses, but wants to build 50 of them with 
two bedrooms only. The Local Government 
Board has conditionally sanctioned the borrowy. 
ing of £11,150 by the Wallasey U.D.C. to buy 
a site for a housing scheme. The Rawmarsh 
U.D.C. has a scheme for the erection of 300 
houses and the Runcorn R.D.C. proposes 
building 410 houses and cottages in different 
portions of its area. Bolton has purchased a 
site of about 118 acres on which it is suggested 
that 1,200 houses and a school shall be ere: ted. 
Blackburn is prepared to make a start with 
500, and Bury has selected sites on which 150 
houses can be erected. Seiton R.D.C. proposes 
to build 100 cottages and another R.D.C. in an 
adjacent county—Chester—will erect 150, 
Bacup has not yet got a site but hopes to erect 
100 dwellings. Irlam U.D.C. is suggesting the 
erection oi 1;00c houses. 


Yorkshire. 

Several of the large corporations in Yorkshire 
are showing much enthusiasm in regard to 
housing. Several sites have been purchased 
by the Leeds City Council and tor the present 
the idea is to erect 2,000 suitable dwellings at 
a cost of roughly £750.000; whist yrobably 
2,000 more wi.] be bui.t later on. The garden 
suburb idea is being greatly iavoured in the 
city. Don aster proposes to erect 750 housés 
at an estimated cost of about £200,000 and hoj es 
to complete the scheme in a year. LEentley 
has in preparation a s. heme for 300 houses and 
Escrik R.D.C. will erect 40. The Town- 
Planning Committee of Huddersfield has 
resolved to bring forward a s_heme for erecting 
1,200. Hull Corporation is another body 
which will go in for extensive building and 
already several sites are under consideration. 
One has been purhased ior a garden vi lage. 
The cost contemplated is £440.0L0. Dewsbury 
Corporation has bought several sites and re: kc ns 
to build about 700 houses altogether. kiland 
U.D.C. has purchased land ior houses. A very 
ambitious programme has been put forward 
by the Bradtord City Coum il for the construction 
of 10 self-contained villages with a total of 
1,000 houses of the bungalow type. The 
Middlesbrough Corporaticn bas submitted a 
scheme to the Local Government Board for 
106 houses, and the Keighley T.C. is quite 
willing to put up 300 dweilings, but is finding 
a difficulty in securing svitable sites, Mr. 
E. G. Allen, F.R.LB.A., has received instruc- 
tions to prepare housing s hemes for the hunslet 
R.D.C. at Hatton (60 cottages) and Woodiesiord 
(100 houses). 


The Northern Counties. 


One of the towns which requires a great 
number of new houses is Sto: kton-on-Tees- 
The Furness Shipbuilding Co. and other indus 
trial concerns have built and are abovt to build 
many workmen’s dwellings, but in additicn 
the Council] has decided to erect 1,000 houses 
at a cost of about £400,000. At Newcastle-cn- 
Tyne the Corporation some time ago a: quired 
the Walker estate and proposes to develop 4 
part of it for housing purposes.* About 1,700 
houses will be erected here. The South Shields 
Corporation is applying to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for santion to purchase the 
Cleedon Park estate and to build on about 
130 acres, Jeaving the remaining (5 acres ior @ 
park site. Seaham Harbour U.D.C. has sub- 
mitted a s heme for the erecticn of 153 houses. 
At Walleend it is reported that Tenant's. Ltd., 
will erect 750 houses, but the Corporati n has 
also a scheme for 280. Gosforth U.D.C. 1s 
negotiating for land at Coxlodge to lay out as 
a garden city. Kendal Corporaticn has se ured 
a site of 22 acres on which a suburb of workmen § 
houses will be erected. A L.G.B. enquiry hes 
been held at Blythe in regard to the prey araticn 
of a town-planning scheme and Durham 's 
applying to the Board for a scheme and also 
for sanction to erect 100 houses. The Horsing 
Committee of the Houghton R.D.C. has appoi- 
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ted Mr. J. C. Corney as architect. to a building 
scheme and a sub-committee has been chosen 
to select sites. Whitehaven R.D.C. has now 
under consideration the building of 320 houses 
of which 130 it is urged should be proceeded 
with immediately. Hebburn U.D.C. at a 
recent meeting resolved to provide 1,000 houses 
whilst Carlisle is willing to erect 600. Jarrow 
is buying a site outside the borough boundary 
for a housing scheme. ‘Tynemouth is going in 
for @ very ambitious scheme which involves 
the laying out of the Balkwell Estate. It is 
expected that 1,000 houses will be built and 
also a hospital sanatorium, school, tramcar 
depot, &c. 


‘The Eastern Counties. 


One of the chief problems in the Eastern 
Counties is the provision of dwellings in the 
agricultural districts, and many of the Rural 
District Councils have drawn up lists of cottages 
required and the majority have expressed their 
willingness to build when the opportunity arises. 
Bury St. Edmunds Corporation is prepared 
to provide 100 houses and will appoint an 
architect to assist the Borough Surveyor. A 
beginning has been made by the Lincoln 
Corporation with the erection of 200 houses on 
the Wrayby-road site. Housing accommcda- 
tion is badly needed and the directors of Ruston, 
Horsley & Co. have purchased a site on which 
800 houses will be erected. Ipswich has pur- 
chased one site of 99 acres and two smaller 
sites, and the two latter will allow for the 
erection of 200 houses. The Borough Engineer 
of Chelmsford has been instructed to complete 
his draft scheme for the erection .of about 
960 houses on an estate of ays oximately 80 
acres. The Grimsby R.D.C. is considering a 
scheme for building at Immingham, where 
1,700gare required. Ripon City Council is 
purcising 13 acres of land from the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners for housing purposes. Other 
cottage building schemes in the area are:— 
Stow R.D.C., 80; Wells-next-the-Sea U.D.C. 
8; Thakenham R.D.C., 150; Walsingham 
R.D.C., 22; Maldon, 50; Burnham-on-Sea, 
70;  Holbeach, 200; Kings Lynn, 100; 
Remrori, 2 0; Grantham R.D.C., 100. 


The West and South. west. 


The Bristol Corporation is prepared to go in 
for extensive hou-ing schemes, and has entered 
into provisional agreements for the purchase of 
over 600 acres of land. The ultimate intention 
is to build 5,000 houses in five village suburbs 
of a total area of 750 acres. Gloucester City 
Council has informed the Local Government 
Board that it will bvild 400 houses, and is 
already carrying out the preliminary work ; 
and Cheltenham has appointed a special 
committee to go into the matter. Exeter is 
prepared to erect 300 houses, and will proceed 
with 47 directly sanction is given. 
Corporation is recommended by the Special 
Works Committee to engage the services of an 
expert to advise generally as to a town planning 
scheme, and also as to the laying out of the 
land recently agreed to be purchased for 
housing purposes. Probably the Council will 
build 3,000 houses. The Weymouth Corpora- 
tion is willing to build 150 houses, on the terms 
of the offer of the Local Government Board ; 
Falmouth 100; and Portsmouth has secured 
the option of purchase of 500 acres on the 
Southern slopes of Portsdown Hill, about three 
miles out of the town for building purposes, 
and has appointed a committee to report as 
to the slum areas in the town. Newton Abbot 
Urban District Council is discussing the erection 
of 250 horses, but has not yet secured a site. 
The City Council of Truro has several sites for 
housing under consideration, on which about 
200 houses can be built and has informed the 
Local Government Board that it will make a 
start with not less than 24. _A great deal of 
discussion has taken place at Southampton 
regarding town planning and building, but the 
Subject is still in the committee stage. Penzance 
estimates its requirements at 200 dwellings, 
and enquiries are being made as to two possible 
sites, A number of the smaller authorities also 


Plymouth’ 
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have the matter in hand. The Borough Sur- 
veyor of Yeovil has been instructed to prepare 
a ground plan of the whole of the Corporation’s 
property in Old Town, on which it is proposed 
to develop a housing estate. Frome U.D.C. is 
discussing the question of building 100 houses. 


The South Eastern Counties. 


London is in a different position from the 
provincial cities in regard to the housing 
question, as the problem is more one of getting 
the people out from the centre. Some time 
«ince, the Housing Committee of the London 
County Council recommended that £3,500,000 
be allocated for meeting housing deficiencies 
and clearing slum areas, and a conference of 
local authorities in Greater London was called 
together to consider the position of the area as 
a whole, Under the circumstances, definite 
schemes have not so far been prepared by 
many authorities, although the subject is under 
consideration and further conferences are to be 
held. Willesden U.D.C. has adopted a scheme 
for 1,006 houses to be built at Twyford Park 
and Neasden ; Richmond Corporation proposes 
to erect about 46 houses ; at Ealing, it is sug- 
gested that 200 houses be built, and that Barnes 
U.D.Cris to expend £34,000 on housing. Further 
afield, the Reading T.C. has provisionally 
adopted a scheme for 500 houses. Brighton 
has in view the purchase of 424 acres in the 
parish of Patcham, for tle carrying out of a 
housing scheme ; whilst Worthing has suggested 
that 200 houses will meet the needs of the 
district. Southwick U.D.C. has stated its 
willingness to erect 50 houses. Chichester is 
purchasing a site on which to build about 
30 houses, and many of the rural councils of 
Sussex are reporting to the county councils 
as to the need for more cottages. In Kent, 
Maidstone has a scheme for 170 houses, and 
a Local Government Board enquiry has been 
held into the proposal of the Sevenoaks U.D.C. 
to put up 150 houses. The Carshalton U.D.C. 
has entrusted Mr. E. G. Allen, F.R.LB.A., 
with the preparation of a scheme for 100 cot- 
tages. At Farnham, it is proposed to build 
60 houses, and the Dorking Local Authority is 
seeking to secure two sites on which it is sug- 
gested 91 dwellings may be erected. 


Wales. 


Housing conditions in many parts of Wales 
are notoriously bad, but there is evidence that 
a number of the local authorities intend to 
improve things considerably. One of the most 
progressive corporations is Newport, which has 
decided to proceed, as soon as possil le, with the 
erection of 1,000 houses on 40 acres of land, 
at a cost of between £400,000 and £500,000. 
Cardiff will erect 800 houses as the start of its 
housing scheme. Ebbw Vale U.D.C. is applying 
to the Local Government Board for permission 
to proceed immediately with the erection of 
300 houses and a school. The Ebbw Vale 
Company also proposes to erect a large number 
of houses in the district. At Aberavon, plans 
have been prepared for 400 additional houses 
and they will be built on the basis of 12 to the 
acre. Rhyl has decided on 50 new houses, 
and Pontypool should have its activities stirred 
by a recent gift of land for housing purposes. 
At Penmaenmawr, a report of the surveyor, 
recommending 50 houses, has been approved ; 
and Wrexham T.C. has applied for a loan of 
£6,000 to purchase part of the Acton estate 
for development. At Glyncorrwg, the U.D.C. 
has adopted the scheme of its surveyor for the 
erection of 320 houses; the Rhymney U.D.C. 
will build 150 houses; and Llandudno has 
purchased a site for the building of 96 houses. 
The Prestatyn U.D.C. has resolved to proceed 
with a town planning and housing scheme. 
At Tredegar, where Mr. A. F. Webb has been 
appointed architect for the scheme, the U.D.C. 
will erect 500 houses. The Aberdare U.D.C. 
has invited appiications from architects to 
devote their whole time to an extensive housing 
scheme, .at a fixed salary, and the Blaenavon 
U.D.C. has called for competitive plans for the 
Jaying out of 18 acres of land, on which it is 
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intended to erect 140 houses. The surveyor 
to the Carnarvon Council has reconsidered the 
plans prepared in 1912, and a special committee 
of the Council has been appointed to select 
sites. The Gelligaer U.D.C. has a scheme for 
the erection of 1,000 houses and a’ school at 
Bargoed. 


Scotland. 

In Scotland, the local authorities are begin- 
ning to take up the building of houses in earnest, 
and the Glasgow Corporation, following on a 
deputation to the Local Government Board, 
has forwarded plans of ten housing sites to the 
Board for approval, In Edinburgh, a number 
of sites are being scheduled for housing purposes, 
and the landowners approached. It is probable 
that the Corporation’s own estate at Gorgie 
wiit be utilised for housing. Perth Council will 
probably erect 200 houses, and a scheme for 
that number is to be prepared. The local 
councils of Gourock, Ayr, and Milngavie are 
each considering schemes. Dumbarton Burgh 
is prepared to make a start with 500 houses, 
and at a meeting of the Dumbartonshire Count 
Council a week ago, it was stated that 1,750 
dwellings will be put up, which will lead to the 
demolition of 1,000 existing buildings. The 
County Council of Elgin proposes to begin with 
50 cottages, chiefly for its own employees ; and © 
the Upper Renfrewshire Town Planning Com- 
mittee has approved plans for 84 tenements 
containing 504 houses. Stirling, in connection 
with its housing scheme of 350 houses, is dealin 
with the St. Mary Wynd slum area, which 
would have been proceeded with in 1914 but 
for the war. 
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PROPERTY OWNERS AND 
STATE CONTROL. 


For the purpose of securing unity of action 
among the various associations of property 
owners and traders with respect to the pro- 
tection of their interests, the Council of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, is making 
arrangements for a National Conference of 
representatives of those bodies to be held in 
London early in the New Year, to formulate a 
plan of defensive operations and decide upon a 
course of procedure to safeguard rights that 
may beaffected by forthcoming legislation, The 
Conference will be invited to demand ‘the 
removal of all restrictions imposed during the 
war upon property and trade, and the restora- 
tion of free conditions for commerce and 
industry. /The demobilization of the bureaucracy 
that has swollen to such vast proportions under 
the Defence of the Realm Act; that all laws 
sha!l be made directly by Parliament, and that 
powers sha!] not be given to bureaucratic depart 
ments and boards to make laws and issue 
orders on their own initiative and responsibility; 
that trading by the State or by munici- 
palities shall cease, and that private enterprise 
be left unfettered in supplying private wants ; 
that the unnecessary, extravagant and wasteful 
pre-war activities of Governmental and of 
municipal and other local governing bodies shall 
not be resumed, and that State and municipal 
functions shall be limited to those actual 
national and public needs that are not within 
the province of private enterprise to supply ; 
that all rates levied by local authorities shall 
be paid direct by the occupiers of houses and 
other premises, so that every local government 
elector will have a direct interest in ensurin, 
economical and efficient administration of 
legitimate municipal functions ; that the whole 
system of public expenditure shall be thoroughly 
investigated and that in every sphere of n: tional 
and local administration, committee under 
public supervision shal] be appointed to examine 
the accounts of expenditure’during the’ years 
preceding the war, determine the actual need 
with respect to the powers, staff and cost of 
every form of governmental, departmental and 
municipal activity, and recommend statutory 
safeguards against those needs being exceeded 
without proved cause. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE ATTITUDE OF LABOUR 
TOWARDS CAPITAL. 


An intelligent workmen’s representative 
lately remarked to the writer, during a discussion 
upon the prospects of a better understanding 
hetween employers and operatives, that he 
covld not help feeling a doubt whether there 
is not afundamental opposition between labour 
and capital that will prevent their ever fully 
co-operating in the way desired. In reply, it 
was pointed out that, so far as the building 
trade was concerned, employers had been 
subjected to exploitation through the svstem 
of competition by tender, and were really as 
much in need of better conditions of employ- 
ment as were workmen. It was, however, true 
that, so far as employers were capitalists, their 
sympathies might be divided between their 
wishes, as employers, for fairer conditions, and 
their desire, as capitalists, to exercise the power 
of capital to the fullest extent. 

The conversation set the writer thinking 
and brought him to the conclusion that a 
useful purpose might be served by an attempt 
to explore the opposition between capital 
and labour, with a view of ascertaining in what 
it consists, if indeed, it exists at all, as the 
working classes of this country believe. 

Henry George, in his once-famots book, 
‘Progress and Poverty,” defined capital as 
‘*the stored-up product of labour.” That 
appears to the plain man a not inappropriate 
definition and may serve for the present purpose. 
Substituting that definition for the word 
‘* capital,” the doubt expressed by the work- 
men’s representative is in effect this—that he 
feels doubtful whether there is not a fundamen- 
tal opposition between labour and the stored-up 
product of labour. 

Which amounts to saying that in storing up 
the product of his labour, man is creating 

_something which will hereafter oppose him and 
possibly oppress him. If that were so, the 
savage who lives from hand to mouth would be 
a wiser man than his civilised fellow who is 
provident for the future. 

That can hardly be the thought that is latent 
in the statement referred to, because the daily 
practice of the men represented contradict 
it. Moreover, everyone can see that it is the 
stored-up product of labour which has enabled 
this country to find so many thousand millions 
of money wherewith to provide the means to 
enable our men to participate in the great 
victory which has just been won in the war. 
Germany herself had also for more than two 
generations been accumulating the stored-up 
products of labour just as this country had 


done, but in her case the use to which those , 


stored-up products were put was criminal 
and the use to which ours have been put was 
glorious. It follows, therefore, that it is the 
use that is made of the stored-up products of 
labour that matters, and that if there be a 
fundamental opposition between labour and 
its stored-up product, viz, capital, it must be 
in the use that is made of it and the objects 
to which it is devoted and not inthething itself. 
The Germans convinced themselves that Might 
was Right, that some people were fitted to 
impose that Might upon others, and had, in 
consequence the Right to do it. The doctrine 
is an old one and there are plenty of people in 
all nations who subscribe more or less to it and 
enforce it whenever they feel able to do so. 
Sometimes they are merely bullying foremen, 
sometimes they are employers, sometimes they 
occupy more exalted positions; but always 
they are people who believe, more or less con- 
sciously, that might is right and act accordingly . 

Such people, therefore, seek to have“ might ” 
at their command. In the case of Germany, 
her power consisted in the backing of a deluded 
nation and of the stored-up products of that 
nation’s labour, used with the utmost and 


most logical unscrupulovsness. The question 
this country and her Allies had to solve was, 
how to meet that combination; we knew we 
had the stored-up products of labour in plenty, 
but it had to be proved whether there was the 
ha king of a free and intelligent nation as well. 
Fortunately, that proved to be the case, and 
the ultimate issue was therefore never in 
dou t. 

The conclusion to be dawn from the fo e- 
going considerations therefore, is that the 
stored-up products of labour are in themselves 
neither fundamentaly opposed to labour, nor 
fundamentally allied with labour—they are 
merely the forces of nature in another form and 
are at the disposal of whoever has the knowledge 
and skill to control them. It-follows then that 
labour should not look upon capital other than 
as another form of the forces of nature which 
it is interested in having rightly applied. It 
should favour its use when it is applied for the 
betterment of mankind and resist its application 
for purposes of oppression and enslavement. 

The fact that an individual is the possessor 
of a considerable amount of capital should not 
he the test as tc whether there is a fundamental] 
opposition between him and labour; the test 
should be the use to which he puts that capital. 
The most general use of capital is for buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest 
one. In that sense we are all capitalists, from 
the builder’s labourer to a millionaire. The 
result of that practice is to cause a competition 
among buyers and sellers. Up to a certain 
point the competition may have useful results 
in stimulating those who are subject to it tc do 
their best, but it is liable to go beyond that 
point, and then it becomes an evil tending to 
lower the morale of all concerned ; and it is at 
that point that control should be exercised to 
limit the competitive system. Labour, there- 
fore, believes it is pursuing the right line when 
it seeks a greater Share in the administration of 
the businesses by which it is employed, and in 
seeking to have a full share in the Parliament 
of the nation, so that its views shall receive due 
consideration by the Government. It con- 
sidersit has been justified in the past in imposing 
what are known as restrictions on output, 
because it then lacked other better and more 
potent means of influencing the manner in 
which the competitive system was applied. It 
has now to consider a new set of conditions, 
wherein competition will be more favourakle to 
labour, for a time, than they have been since 
the middle ages. It has an opportunity now 
to place the competitive system on a humane 
and reasonable footing, whereby its stimulating 
advantages and its spirit of sportsmanship may 
be retained while its tendency to excess may be 
restrained. ‘This opportunity ought not to be 

lost, because the competition will eventually 
again become more favourable to capital and 
the old difficulties will again supervene unless 
precautions are now taken to regulate and 
humanise the competitive system. 

Labour has no quarrel with the bounties of 
Nature; it recognises them as beneficent if 
properly used. Capital is only those bounties 
accumulated and stored up by the labour of 
mankind, and is freely transmutable into them 
again; it is therefore, just as beneficent if 
properly used. 

There are people, however, who argue that 
the troubles arise because the stored-up products 
of labour are owned by private persons who 
misapply those products from selfish motives, 
and that the remedy lies in the State ownership 
of all capital. 

If it was seriously proposed to amalgamate 
all capital in the country into the hands of a 
trust company, labour would view such a 
prospect with well-founded alarm, lest its last 
state should be worse than the former ; but it 
is difficult to see what real difference there 
would be if the Government ownership of 


capita] was substituted for that o! such a 
trust. 

If Government became the owner of ai] 
capital it would necessarily become the sole 
employer of labour, and the present captains 
of industry would have to become Government 
employees too. But the same executive 
qual'ties which have enabled those employers 
to become captains of industry would be 
required by the Government, in order to carry 
out effectively the prosecution of the necessary 
industries of the nation. We have lately seen 
how the services of such men have had to be 
resorted to by the Government in order to 
prosecute the war effectively at home. The 
ultimate result, so far as labour is concerned, 
would be that the direction of its efforts would 
remain in much the same or similar hands as 
before. 

_ It is true that Labour has recently found the 
Government Departments amenable to pressure 
and importunity in the matter of better wages 
and conditions, but it ought to be apparent to 
thoughtful persons that such amenableness was 
due to the unusual conditions prevailing in 
regard to the supply of labour, due to the war, 
and therefore may be expected to pass away in 
time and give place to conditions wherein the 
supply of labour having become ample there 
will no longer be need for Government Depart- 
ments to grant many cf the concessions which 
may be demanded. The position then would 
not ciffer essentially from what it has been 
before, when the supply of labour exceeded the 
demand. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION. 


From the Monthly Letter (for November 
and December) of the Secretary of this Associa- 
tion, Mr. 8. B. Depree, we take the following :- 





Local Conciliation Board. 


The Board at recent meetings dealt with the 
following matters :— 


CLAIM FOR TRAVELLING TimE FoR MEN 
EMPLOYED AT AN AERODROME IN LoNDOY. 
—Decision: That in the opinion of this 
Board the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with the travelling allowance on*inaccessible 
jobs is that a flat rate allowance should be 
made and that the question of conveyance of 
the men to and from the job is an act of grace 
on the part of the Air Ministry. They are 
further of opinion that 1s. a day to all men 
employed on this job should be granted. 

RATES FOR SCAFFOLDERS IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN PoLicE AREA.—Decision: That the 
Ministry of Munitions should be informed in 
reply to theirs of the 12/10/18 that this Board 
has no objection to the payment to scaffolders 
of 1d. per hour on the Builders’ Labourers rate 
in the Metropolitan Police Area. 


Ante-Time. 


The Board, having failed to arrive at 4 
decision upon the claim that in all shops and 
on jobs inside the Metropolitan Police Area 
work commenced before 8 a.m. shall be paid 
for at double time rate to all hands during the 
war the matter was referred to the South- 
Eastern Centre Board. 

Decision of the South-Eastern Centre Board : 
That this Board decides that until the Declara- 
tion of Peace, all time worked before the 
ordinary starting time in the morning on 
Government Works within the Metropolitan 
Police Area shall be paid for at double time 


rates. 
Armistice Bonus. 
This matter has been Yeft in a very unsatis- 
factory condition Some firms have paid 4 
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ponus ;’,many,“have not. The” Air Ministry 
ordered a bonus to be paid, and this must be 
considered a national payment_made ultimately 
by the ratepayers of the country. The question 
naturally arises “Why are workmen engaged 
for one Government Department given a 

atuity out-of the national exchequer, whilst 
other workmen are given nothing?” which 
tends once more to show the utter lack of 
cohesion on the part of various departments, 
all of which are represented upon that body 
called the Labour Executive Committee of the 
Ministry of Munitions. Credit is due to those 
employers, some of whom are not Federated, who 
loyally stood firm and did not take any definite 
action until advised by this Association, so that 
the common action was in unison. I cannot 
but urge once again the great importance of 
members referring to the Association all such 
questions affecting a general principle, before 
taking individual action. 





PRESENTATION TO MR. ERNEST J. BROWN, 
PAST PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


At the last meeting of the Council, the 
President, Mr. F. Shingleton, presented Mr. 
Emest J. Brown with an illuminated address 
expressing the appreciation of his colleagues 
for his untiring efforts on behalf of the building 
trade for several years past and more especially 
during the period of the war. The address, 
which bears the signatures of all members of 
the Council, the staff and solicitor, is as follows : 

December 19th, 1918. 

“We, your colleagues of the Council of the 
London Master Builders’ and Aircraft Industries’ 
Association, desire to place on record this 
expression of our deep appreciation of the 
invaluable services you have for many. years 
rendered to the Association, more especially 
during the period of the war; such services 
you have always freely afforded withjcon- 
spicuous success, and we can truly accord to you 
that unique position in the deliberations of the 
Council that your deserved and undoubted 
influence has gained for you in official andgip 
labour spheres connected with our industry-, 

“You have willingly answered to the appeal 
to represent the Association at Government 
Departments, on Committees appointed by 
the Government and Conferences with . the 
trade operative societies, all of which have 
received from you most able handling.” 

The sentiments ‘expressed in felicitous terms 
by the President were very cordially and 
feelingly endorsed by members present, and 
Mr. Brown, who was accompanied by his son, 
Major Vernon Brown, returned his heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation for the good feeling 
entertained towards him, and also for the 
address itself, which, he felt sure, would be 
much valued by his family for years to come. 

[We should like to add to this report our own 
opinion that the Council of the Master Builders’ 
Association are to be congratulated on making 
this presentation. No one in the building trade 

48 won more respect and esteem during the 
war than Mr. Brown, who has, by his self- 
Sacrificing efforts, rendered invaluable service 
to the Trade. ] 


_——— 


Reinforced Concrete Pipes. 


Cardiff Waterworks Committee recently re- 
outved a report from Mr. C. H. Priestley, water- 
age engineer; regarding the type of pipes tv 
Cardi in the new main from Taff Fawr to 
nr se » having regard to the liability to sub- 
Prieat - in certain places along the route. Mr. 
pirarg fy expressed the view that though 
ae concrete pipes appeared to have 
ae : ag said in their favour, owing to their 
aa be le to stand a big strain, they had not 
eA cong used to any great extent in this 
should, and he felt that further investigation 
ean © made from engineers in Belgium and 
them — had had practical experience of 
nani he total cost for steel reinforced 
"sees © pipes over the 30 miles and the cost of 
i : 8 would be £309,089, while the cost of cast- 

“ Pipes would be from £230,000 to £253,000. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tux following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 


for errors that may occur :-— 
























































| Can. Masons'| Brick; Plas- 

Masons —_ enters, = Slaters. —— Paintes| Le | “7 — 
* | Joiners. . . bourers.|bhourers.|bourers. 

Aberda: 1/ i ‘if ‘i ti y 1 j2 1. Yi, i. 

r re esveeeece 3 1 3 1 8 1 3 1 3 ] 3 “y ~ - 
Accrington ...... 1/5§ 1485 1/5§ es 1/5§ hes 1/3h8| 1/198) 1/198) 1/188 
Altrincham ...... 1/68 1165 1/6§ 1/65 1/5 1/78 1/5§ | 1/28 | 1/28 | 2/248 
Ashton-under-Lyne 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ | 1/68 1/5 1/78 1/5 | 1/28 | 1/248) 1/285 
Barnsley ........ 1/38 1/2 1/14} 91/2 1/148} 1/38 il 11 1] ll 
Barrow-in-Furness 1/33 1/4 1/4 1/3 1/33 1/33 1/3} | 1/1 1/1 1/1 

Rig 0 veeedes ‘ 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
ME covidecaneds i/1 ii 1/1 1/0} 10/4 1/1 1/- 10} 10% 10 
Bedford ..seeeee 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 10 10 10 10 
Birkenhead .....+ 1 /6§ 1/65 1/6§ 1 /6§ 1/6§ 1 /6§ 1/65 | 3/248) 1 298) 1/248 
Birmingham .... 1/5 1/5 1/53 1/5 115 1/53 1/48 1/2t | 1/23 1/28 
Bishop Auckland 1/2 1/2 1/4 1/2 1;2 14} 1 11 il 1 
Blackburn ..... ‘ 1/5§ 1/5§ ¥/5§ 1/ 5§ 1/5§ 1/ 5§ 1/5§ | 1/1dS) 1/1g | 1/183 
Blackpool .....++. 1/- 1/4 1/4 10% 3h 1/itt] 1/24 8 8 8 
DED: cosahsccks 1/6§ 1/68 1/6§ 1/85 1/5§ 1/7§ 1/58 | 1/-$ | I/-§ | I/18 
Bournemouth .... 1/1 1/1 1/3 1/i 1/1 1/t 1/- 10} 10} 10 
Bradford. .....e+ 1/34 1,3 1/3 1/3} 1/2} 1/5 1/3 1/1 1/1 1/ 
Bridgwater ...... 1/- i/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 11 9% 94 + 

FUER ccascce ‘ 1/1} jig} (1/18 1/1} 1/1} 1/1} 1/- 11 1! 11 
ME vedoSecece 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 i/- 1/- 1/- 
Oe eee 1/58 1/5$ 1/5$ 1/58 1/5$ 1/5§ 1/5§ | 3/138 H Fy 1/138 
Burton-on-Trent .. 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1} 1} 1 1le 
_ eer ee 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/7§ 1/5§ | 1/1gg] 1/2g | I/2s 
Cambridge ...... 1/14 1/1} 1/14 1/1h 1/1 1/14 1/- *" 10 5 
| eee teet § 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/34 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
Chatham .....00¢ 10$ft/ -11t litt 11tt lift 11ft 9'tt} Sit 833 8t} 
Chelmsford 1/2 1/2} 1/2 1/23 1/23 1/24 11 11 11 11 
Cheltenham ...... 1/3 1/3§ 1)3¢ 1/3§ 1/v4 1/0} 1/0} 10} 10} 10$ 
Oat... .cccsees 1/3§ 1/3§ 1/3§ 1/3$ 1/3§ 1/3§ 1/2 1/-§ 1/-§ | 1/-$ 
Chesterfield 1/- 1/2 1/1 11 10 1l 1/- 8-3) 8-4} 8-3% 
Colchester 11 11} 114 1/- 11 1/- 9} 34 8} 83 
Coventry . 1/34 1/34 1/3¢ 1/3} 1/3} 1/% 1/24 | 1/0§ 1/0} 1/1 

CROWS. . coccedcece 1/9} 1/0§ 1/3§ 1/0} 1/0$ 1/2 1/0$ 8 a8 8 
Darlington ...... 1/3} 1/34 1/3$ 1/34 1/34 1/34 1/2 1/0h | 1/0 | 1/% 
Derby ..cvcvscce 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/0) | 11 11 iat 
Doncaster .. 1/- 1/1 1/1 104 104 i0 1/1 104 103 10 
Dudley .... os 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 1/1 11 ll 11} 
Derksen. heotaee as 1/2 1/2 W/1$ 1/2 1/ig 1/10 1/0} 9 9 9 
cast am. ao ‘ < 9 a oe > 
Ay } 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/5 1/2 1/ 1/ 1/ 
DOME ne .adase 1/- 1/+ 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/9} 11 10 10 10 
Folkestone ...... 1/- 1/- 1f- f= 1/- 1/- 10 9 9 9 
Gloucester ...... 1/04 1/0} 1/04 1/03 1/04 1/04 11} 104 10 104 
Grantham ...... i 10 vs 94 10 84 8 8 7 8 
os Seaseoe3 _ 1/- 1/- = — 1(- 10) —_ 10 10 
Grimsby ........ 1/25 1/2 1/25 1/2 /2 1/25 1/23 | 1/-8 1/-$ ; I/-5 
Great Yarmouth .. 10 16 10 10 1 10 84 7 7 7 
Guildford .......6 1/1 1/- 1/- 1/1 ve 1/1 1!$ 94 ba | 10 
TAS .nc200,0008 1/25 1/2 1/3 1/2 1/2 1/24 1/3 lls 11 114 
Harrogate .....- 1/ug 1/0} 1/- 1j- 1/- 1/2 1/1 10 10 10 
Hartlepools ...... 1/ 3} 1/34 1/34 1/34 1/2 1/34 1/2 1/0} | 1/0% | 1/08 
ns Rebate toa} Wal Mos! ayoe] vor { are | 20k | sop | 108 
OTGISTS “on ccsece ( 1/0 1/2 1/0 
Huddersfield ; 1/34 ist ist 1/3 1/1 1/2 1/3 1/04 | 1/05 |] 1/0) 
° Eee ° 1/54§} 1/543] 1/548) 1/588) . 1/598) = 1/548) 1/8 1/34§| 1/38§| 1/348 
Ipawidh .......s00 1/it 1/14 1/1} 1/2 1/2 1/24 1/0 il 11 il 
Lancaster ........ W/lh 1/3 1/2 1/14 1/1h 1/2 1/1g] 11 1} i1 
Leamington Spa 113 11} V/le 112 1lj 1/1} 1/0} 10} 10} = 
EP evedeceses 1/4} 1/4} 1/4 1/3 1/3} 1/5 1/3 1/ig | I/1R | 1/88 
Leicester .......% 1/2 1/2 1,2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1 iit ilg i/- 
Lincoln .......06+ 1/34 | i/se| 1/88] 1/34] 1/34 | 1/388 | 1/3 | 10g | 10 10} 
Liverpool .......+ 1/6§ 1 /6§ 1/8§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1 /6§ 1/68 | 1/248 1 a 1/24§ 
Laney cccccces 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/ 1/~ 1/~ 
WOOGIE sicctccced 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 _ 1/54 1/24 { 1! ig} 1/2 
Loughborough . 1/34§ 1/2 1/2 1/38$| 1/385 1/2 1/1 1/098} 1148 | 1/038 
BON -. .ccccccace If. 1/1 1/1 yl 1/t lj. 1/- 11 11 ll 
Maidstone ...... 1 1/1 ift 10 10 i/t 1/- 10 10 10 
Manchester ...... 1/63 1/65 1/65 1/6§ 1/5§ 1/7§ 1/5§ | 1/23) 1/2a8) 2/258 
Mansfield ........ 1/1} 1/ik 1/14 1/1 1/1 1/14 1/0¢ | 108 103 103 
Merthyr Tydfil .. 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 if- 1/- 1/- 
Middlesbrough .... 1/3 1/3 1/34 | * 1/3 1/2 1/34 1/2 1/0 1/05 | 1/0) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1/3 1/3 1/34 1/3 1/2 1/3 | 1/48 | 1/0 1/0 1/0$ 
Newport, Mon..... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
Northampton .... 1/1 i/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/t 1/- 104 10 104 
Norwich .....+.. 1/- 1/- 1/- i/- 1/- 1/- 11 04 of * 
Nottingham ...... 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4} 1/9} | M/th | We) Tb 
Oldham ......44. 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/4 1/7§ 1/05 1/248) 1/248) 1/33 
CUE is. aises 1/04 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1 9% t 9 
Plymouth ........ 1/2 1/2} 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1149} 1: 11 1) 
Pontypridd ...... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 2 | af- | W- | Ue 
Portsmouth ...... 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 11 10 9+ % % 
Preston ..... rae 1/43 | 1/45 1/4 1/34 1/3 1/4 1/34 | 3/08; 1/08 | 1/08 
Reading.......++. 1/1 1/t 1/1 1/le 1/2 1/1 11} 11 103 10 
Rochdale ......+. 1/6§ 1/63 1/6$ 1/6§ 1/4§ 1/75 1/5 1/148] 1/198] 1/28 
Rochester ........ 10$tt] ~ 1137 litt litt 11tt 1lft batt sty 8tt 8tt 
Rugby ...ccccoee 1/13 1/1 1/14 1/14 1/1} 1/1} 1/04 | 104 103 11g 
St. Albans ...... 1/- 1/- 1/2 i/- 1/- 1/- 10 9 v 9 
St. Helen’s ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/3 11} 11g | 11% 
Scarborough .... 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/t 1/- 1/1 10 10 10 
Sheffield ........ 1/4 14 1/4 1/93] ij] — 1/3 | 2/04 | 1/0} 3/08 
Shrewsbury ...... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 11 1/- 
Southampton ....] 1/1 1/1 if it 1/1 i/t if- | We | WOR | 106 
Southend-on-Sea .. 10 10 19 1 P’cework| 10 % ~ 8 & 
Southport ........ 1/4 1/4 1/5 i/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/- f— | I- 
South Shields .... | 1/34] 1/3 1/3 1/33} 1/38} 1/68 | 3/2 | 1/09 | 1/0 | 1/04 
Stockport ........ 1/68 365 1/6 1/63 1/5§ 1/78 1/5§ | 1/29§) 1/288) 4/28 
Stockton-on-Tees 1/34 1/3} 1/3} 1/3} 1/2 1/3 1/2 1/0 | 1/0 | 1/08 
Stoke-on-Trent.... | 1/2 1/24 | 1/2 1/2 1/2 fl ig} 11g | ie | Ie 
BENE: o6.c0ss000 1lj 1i} 11} 11h 11 11h it 94 9 % 
Sunderland ...... 1/34 1/34 1/3} 1/33 1/ 1/1} 1/48 | 1/08] 1/08 | 1/08 
Swansea ..... nae 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- if. 1/~ 
Taunton ....... . 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 11 94 ‘ 9 
Torquay ...... ee 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- ‘/- i/- 1/- 10 10 10 
Wakefield ........ 1/24§| 1/38 1/3 1/24$ 1/248) =: /38 i/1 11 13 11 
Walsall ...... éece5 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/0 11 11 11 
Warrington ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/ 6§ 1 /6§ 1/65 1/5 1/24§| 3/248) 1/35 
West Bromwich ., 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/4 1/34 1/3 1/1¢ 1/0 a 1/0} 
te Saagesta ee 1/54$ 7 § : 545 1 H be 5 [Si Hh uf 3 if Sa 
Wolverhampton .. | 1/4 1/4} | ~ 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/2) fla | fie | 1/te 
Worcester ..... coe et fst tg yet yet + af 104 1 10 
,  peeree: ° 1/28 1/28 1/28 1/28 1/- i/- 11 119 | 1198) 1 





The Masons’ rate given is for bankers: fixers usually $d. per hour extra. 
t War bonus or 3s. per week granted. 
qWar bonus or 7s. 6d. per week granted. 


granted. 


3 War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted. 


9 These rates include the’ 124 per cent. bonus, 


* War bonus of 2s. per week granted- 


Ww us of 5s, week 
tt War bonus o' per the 


above rates, unless otherwise shown, are excusive cf 12% per cent. bonus.—ED.] 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to enture the accuracy of the information given, but it meg 


occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsi 
before plans are finally approved by ‘the local authorities, 
ublication, have been actually commenced. Abbreviations:— 


bility of commencing wor 
‘*proposed’’ works, at the time of 
.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for 


rban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee ; L.G.B. 
for Local Government Board; B.G. for Board of Guardiams; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 


B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish Council. 


BanGor.—The parishioners of St. Mary’s Church 
have decided to erect a stained-glass window a8 a 
memorial to members of the English and the Welsh 
congregations who have fallen in the war. 

BRIsTOL.—Important developments are being 
carried out at the Avonmouth Docks, and at the las 
meeting of the Sanitary Committee permission was 
given to Messfs. Cowlin & Son to erect another large 
warehouse. 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA—The U.D.C. has under considera- 
tion plans for 70 new houses. 

CHESTERFIFLD.—The T.C. proposes to make an early 
start with the erection of 200 houses on the site which 
has been purchased between Boythorpe-lane and 
Walton-road. Local architects are to be invited to 
submit plans, the Municipal Housing Committee having 
appointed Mr. P. B. Houfton to act as advisory 
architect. 

CHORLEY.—As a war memorial Councillor Baxendale 
is suggesting to the T.C. a scheme of road improvement. 
He proposes the demolition of property in the vicinity 
of the town hall and the erection of a new post office on 
part of the cleared site. He claims that the carryin 
out of the scheme would give a fine view of the ol 
parish church. 

CRAMLINGTON.—The U.D.C. has decided to proceed 
as early as possible with the buildigg of 300 houses, 
and the surveyor has been authorised to negotiate 
for the necessary land. 

DINNINGTON.—The Dinnington Church Council are 
considering the erection of a church tower with a peal of 
tubular bells, as a war memorial. 

DORKING.—The U.D.C. is seeking to acquire two 
sites on which 55 and 36 houses respectively can be 
erected. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE.—It was stated at the last meeting 

of the County Council that 1,750 houses were to 
erected by the Council. 
E DUNPEE.—Various schemes for work after the war 
were reported upon at the T.C. committees recently 
One referred to extensions at the hospitals costing 
£29,600, and another a branch establishment at the 
West End for the Cleansing Department, £2,000. 

EALING.—Steps are being taken to purchase 20 acres 
of land for a housing scheme at Ealing. Two hundred 
houses will be built. 

FALMOUTH.—The T.C. has resolved to inform the 
ane —. 3 > Eo = = about 100 houses 

site, an > bei 
to obtain other sites. a 


FARNHAM.—The U.D.C. : 
at a cost of £28,561. proposes to build 60 houses 


, FOREHOR.—The R.D.C. is asking the Earl of Kimber- 
sical s ... Py arr to .~ to “+ Council sites 
i ages in Barn 
decided ima 
ELLIGAER.—The E.C. has considered the i 
of sites for new schools at Trelewis and Fath wg =~ 
regard to Bargoed the proposed site is in a neigh- 
jae where the Council proposes to erect about 
,000 houses, but the final selection was deferred. In 
regard to Trelewis where new sinkings are about to be 
sommnenced, the committee recommended a site on the 
ontnewydd Estate near the Treiewis Halt, and it 
ap rn to forward this to the County Committee. 
y ASGOW.—Linings granted by Dean of Guild Court : 
a Hugh Morrison's Trustees to alter buildings in 
Decne and Cambridge-streets ; the North British 
Sonth Engine Works, Ltd., to add to their works in 
a “street, Whiteinch ; the Carntyne Iron and Steel 
— oae.. to erect and alter buildings at Old Edin- 
ure 1-road and Rigby-street ; the North British Loco- 
=. Co., Ltd., to erect buildings in Polmadie-road 
Se, ikenhead-road ; the North British Lifting and 
“tape Appliance Co., Ltd., to erect buildings in Cow- 
~ soecet ; Cochrane, Morgan & Co., engineers, Wood- 
b —> “grr to erect engine works; Duncan 
. md & Co., Ltd., engineers, to make alterations on 
oa ings in London-road ; and the Glasgow Sailors’ 
Ps to make alterations in Burndyke-street, Govan. 
ARTISMERE.—The R.D.C. has decided t 
® scheme for building 250 houses at once end. 60 
peed rng a the needs of the district are satisfied. 
ACH.—The R.D.C. has adopted a sche 
~ erection of 200 additional houses in oe - 
4 UDDERSFIELD.—The Housing Committee’s mi 
which were approved by the Th. at its last poe 
showed that the committee had resolved that 1,500 
houses be built, a scheme for 1,000 to be ready within 
three months and the balance within six months, and 
that application be made for this purpose for the imme- 
diate release of all men recruited from the staffs of the 
town clerk, borough engineer and borough architect. 
It was decided also that application be made to the 
L.G.B. for authority to | pe nee with another town- 
planning scheme, which wi complete the local schemes. 
HULL.—The E.C. has approved of the erection of a 
technical college at an estimated cost of £150,000, 
bw ag &@ secondary school and ten continuation 


JARROW.—The T.C. has agreed to accept an offer of 








* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 





land outside the borough boundaries, at a cost of £200 
an acre, as a site for a housing scheme. 

KEIGHLEY.—The T.C. has decided to inform the 
L.G.B. that it is prepared to provide 300 houses. 

Kina’s Lynn.—The T.C. has agreed to make 
arrangements to lay out the South Gates flelds on the 
basis of eight houses per acre. Local architects are 
to be invited to submit plans. The Council is com- 
mitted to the principle of building 100 houses in con- 
formity with the scheme of the L.G.B 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—The U.D.C. has decided to 


take steps for the erection of 25 houses under the 
scheme of the L.G.B., and the clerk has been instructed 
to take steps as to the acquisition of one or more of the 
building sites suggested. Mr. Saunders, B.A., B.Sc., 
the vice-chairman of the Council announced he was 
peers to give an acre of land at Nantmel for the 
aying out of a small garden village there. 

Los ANGELES.—Dredging is now being carried on at 
the rt of Los Angeles for the new Government 
floating dry dock. It is stated that the dock will 
require a depth of 50 ft to accommodate steamships of 
10,000 tons. An estimate has been made of the earth 
requiring removal at 1,300,000 cubic yards. This will 
entail dredging operations for four or five months. 

NEWARK.—The T.C. has decided to send to the 
L.G.B. plans for 100 artisans’ houses. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Mr. R. 8. Dalgliesh has 
offered to build Trinity Church at Jesmond as a thanks- 
giving for the Allied victory. 

OGMORE AND GaRW.—The U.D.C. is preparing a 
scheme of housing and town planning. 

Paston.—A memorial hall is to be erected at Paston 
School in memory of old boys who have fallen in the 
war. 

PENRITH.—The U.D.C. has adopted the report of a 
committee which recommended that a beginning be 
made with the housing question by building twenty 
houses. 

PENZANCE.—The T.C. has adopted the report of the 
Housing Committee recommending that enquiries be 
made as to two sites for housing. It is estimated that 
200 houses will be required. 

PRESTON.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Weaving shed, 
Southgate, for Leonard Fairclough, Ltd. ; new work- 
shops, Frenchwood-avenue, for Mr. J. Baines ; motor 
shed, Mulgrave-avenue, for Mr. A. Brocklehurst: 
addition, Isherwood-street, Mr. H. D. Hartley, for 
Messrs. T. Blackburn & Sons. 

RENFREW.—At a meeting of the Upper Renfrew- 
shire Town Planning Committee Mr. James M. Dow, 
buildings inspector, submitted plans for the North 
Renfrew (Scotstoun and Yoker) area. These showed 
a public park and recreation ground extending to eight 
acres, and also an area extending to 20 acres, showing 
84 tenements containing 504 houses, with shops and 
public buildings, and also provision for 100 allotments, 


children’s playgrounds, and bowling green and tennis 
—_ e committee generally approved of the 
plans. 


RosyTH.—Permission has been given by the Dun- 
fermline Dean of Guild Court for the erection of a 
Roman Catholic church. 

\STIRLING.—The T.C. is to make provision for the 
erection of 350 houses to be gone on with under an 
after-the-war scheme, including the demolition and 
rehousing improvements in the St. Mary’s Wynd slum 
area, which have been hung up since 1914. 


FIRES. 

DUMBARTON. — Damage amounting to several 
thousand pounds was done by a fire which occurred at 
the shipbuilding yard of Messrs. McLaren Brothers, 
Dumbarton, last week. Most of the buildings were 
destroyed. 

GLASGoW.—Damage has been done by fire to the 
works of Mr. J. M. Davidson, fishmonger, and Messrs. 
§. Stevenson & Co., timber merchants in Logan-street. 

LiIncoLn.—A fire, involving about £500 damage, 
has occurred in the machine shop at the central works 
of Messrs. A. D. Bates, artillery wheel builders. 

OSWESTRY.—Park Hall, near Oswestry, was totally 
destroyed by fire last week. Park Hall was a very fine 
gabled timber mansion built by Thomas Powell in the 
reign of Elizabeth. It was bought by Sir F. Chariton 
in 1717, and had been largely added to since, but the 
old timber front was untouched, and the old rooms 
retained their character. 


ooneaeentpentifiongemeoneeees 
Relaxed Control. 

Burtpinc = Licences.—The Ministry of 
National Service announce that the requirement 
of licences for building schemes is cancelled. 

CEMENT.—The control of distribution of 
cement by the War Office by means of priority 
certificates has been ended. Manufacturers and 
merchants may now execute orders without 
any certificate, provided that Government 
orders receive priority. The export of cement 
will continue to be governed by export licences. 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts atill open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) ate advertised in this number. 
Tenders ivb, viii: Competitions —; Public 
Appoint ments xciv ; Sales by Auction —. Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, Buch as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned 
en receipt,of a bona-fide tender uniess stated to 
the contrary. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


JANUARY 6.—Warrington.— PAINTING.—The Finance 
and Estates Committee of the Council of the County 
Borough of Warrington invite tenders for the painting 
and decorating the offices in Queen’s Chambers, 
Sankey-street. Specifications, &c., of the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. 

*K JANUARY 22.—London.—REBUILDING LAUNDRY. 
—The Guardians of the. Poor of the Parish of &t. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, invite tenders for rebuilding the 
laundry at their Kingsland-road House. Plan and 
specification can be seen at the office of the Architect, 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, F.R.1.B.A., 45-6, New Bond- 
street, W., on payment of £5 (returnable). 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JANUARY 8.—Hemsworth.—SANiTaRY, &c.—The 
Rural District Council of Hemsworth invite tenders 
for the whole of the work in connection with the 
erection of 11 new water-closets, and the conversion of 
4 privies into water-closets at Great Haughton, near 
Barnsley. Specification of Mr. Ts H. Richardson, 
Surveyor, Hemsworth, near Wakefield. 

*KIJANUARY 10. — Neckinger. — CLINKER. — The 
B.C. of Bermondsey invite tenders for the removal 
of clinker, &c., from the Council’s destructor at 
Neckinger. Forms of tender may be obtained from 
og Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road, 

.E. 16. 


* JANUARY 16.—London—Variovs Works.—The 
Borough Council of Hampstead invite tenders for 
various works, materials, and services. Forms of 
tender and particulars may_pe obtained on application 
to the Town Clerk, Arthur’ P. Johnson, at the Town 
Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 

*K JANUARY 22.—Dartford, Kent.—LAYING GRANITE 
SETTS—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
for laying granite sett paving at Joyce Green Hesyital, 
Dartford. Forms of tender, &c., may be inspected at 
the office of the Board, Embankment, E.©. 4. 


Public Appointments. 


%*x JANUARY 13.—Mansfield.—The Borough of roel 
field invite applications for position of architectut 
assistant in the office of the Borough Surveyor and 
Engineer. Applications, stating age, qualifications 
and salary required, &c., to be sent to J. Harrop White, 
Town Clerk, Mansfield. ; 

JANUARY 16.—Minehead.—The Minehead U.D.C; 
invite applications for the offices of Building and 
Highways Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances (to 
held by one person). Salary £200 per annum @ 
Surveyor, and £100 per annum as Inspector of ~— 
sances. Applications to LE. C. Webber Incledon, Cler 
to the Council, 3, Bancks-street, Minehead. 

%X JANUARY 22.—Southport.—The County Borough 
of Southport U.D.C. invite applications for the 
appointment of an Architectural Assistant. Sale 
£300 per annum. Applications to be sent to i 
Jackson, Esq., A.M.1.C.E., Borough Engineer, Sou 
port. ; 
%*London.—The Principal of the Technical Institute, 
Gladstone-roady. Wimbledon, S.W. 19, invites applic 
tions for post of teacher of carpentry and aren | ro 
a class of discharged sailors and soldiers. APP!Y, 


above. 


Sale by Tender. 


No Date.—Hylton—The Resident Engineer, 
Hyiton Aerodrome, offers for sale by tender builders 
second-hand plant and new surplus materials. 


——_— 
— 


Driving Rules. 
The Commercial Motor Users’ Association 
(Incorporated) have recently issued card on 
‘Traffic Rules and Recommendations.” In 
addition to the ordinary rules of the road, & 
series of hand signals is given. As over 100.0 
copies have been distributed to Local Authorities, 
only a limited number of these cards are obtain- 
able, but on application to the Secretary ©, 
the Association, Capt. F. G. Bristow, 83, Pel 
Mall, S.W., a copy can be received. 
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BRICKS, &c, 


Per — Alongside. in River Thames 


p to London Bridg». £ 8. d. 

Beth BOND o. coc cccecccecccacs oe 
Per 1000, Delivered at “London Goods Stations. ‘ 

8. 8. d. 

Fiettons .....-. 2711 Best Blue 

Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
pridge Tire fordshire ... 718 6 
pricka ...... @ 6 O Do. Bulinose.. 8 3 6 

GLAZED BRIGKS— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 23 7 6 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 20 7 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 17 17 6 two Ends .. 24 7 6 

Headers.....-. 17 7 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins. Bull- one End . 25 7 6 
noseand 4$in. Splays .a nd : 

Fla ccccce x 2s. Squints..... 2217 6 


Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glaze | brieks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 


advance on list. 
Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


d. 
5 per yard, delivered 


Thames Ballast ........ 17 
SEGRE cccscccccvccee BD 
Tee Ga sccsccscee 1 OD we os 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... 17 0 » radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 

DUNS cs .casgeseess JO. Dame «@ ton. 

Per ton, dellvered. 
£ d. £ s. d. 


Rest Portland Cement ...... 8 rs iw Se & 
Do. £z 16s, Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 

Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 

NoTE.—'T'he cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay-in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
BaTn STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 


Eims, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 83 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 
DL Jc Ch endewoebebesveseenessoos S 


PortLA ND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and “Mileage Station 


G.W.K., per ft. Rin nesisecea tie an gee 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube... .....+--.se. oses, OSI 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 
a —4d. ft. cube extra fur every foot over 20 ft. 


Bixvou BR. aie Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. —_ 


d. 8. d. 
Aneaster in blocks 2 10 =Closeburn Red 
Beerin blocks... 1 9 Freestone ...... 3 0 
Grinshill in blocks 2 6 Red & White Mans- 
Darley Dale in fleldrandom block 4 8 
blocks........ 210 Yellow Magnesian 


Limestone do.do 3 9 
YoRK StonK, BLUE—Rohbin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 
Gin. aawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

lk COLTS . Per Ft. Super 
Gin. rubbed two aides, ditto ........ ad 
Sin. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) 9 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side siabs 
(random sizes) ....... Ceocccccsoce 9 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto - 
Harp Your— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks .......- Per Ft. Cube 
Sin. sawn two sides landing to oe: (under 40ft. 

Ee ocssdchalketumavuwes Per It. Super 
Sin. rubbed two sides ditto .......... a 

in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) —,. 
2 in. self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
1Qureuant to par: graph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
Botice that ini further not-ce the follow ng shall be 
. maximum: prices at which imported timber may be 
sold. These prices are per standard landed and in store. 


WHITE SEA REDWOOD 


Ist 2nd 3 d 4th 


-— ee Oe 
— 
“Oo =e De 


© 


ae oO m 
oroo 


1st wy 5, d 4th 


4 xll 50 s s ‘ 
q ile... 69 57 55 63 2 x 9...... 53 61 40 47 
(x 0...... 56 54 52 50 2 x 8......52 50 48 46 
ex pede 53 51 49 47 2 x 7......52 50 48 46 
Ss fe 53 51 49 47 3 x 6 47 
24 & 3x11 58 56 54 51 24x 6) a | 47 
24 & 3x9 53 51 49 47 3 x 5 46 
ox 8 Read 52 50 48 46 2)x 6159446 - 
2a 7/577 oe 50 48 46 2 x 6 B47 
; 7/8 ....52 50 48 46 2 x 56] 5 445 

_ |. Sie 58 56 54 51 2 x 4 45 


UNSORTED LAR w Ope of at 3rd Archangel Red- 
1 


rood 
Boards, 1st and 2nd, £2 10s, extra. 
Boards, 3rd and 4th, £1 10s. extra. 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 
1st. + owe 3rd. 


Ist. ws 3rd. 
3x11 ‘ . 
3x10" 57 55 50 8x8 u/s... is 
wu teseee SS 52 49 3x7 u/s... 48 
soaeee se 50 43 24&42x 8u/s 48 
8. d. £ 
sit 2x7 u/s.. 0 0 2x 5Bu/s .. 46 
. oa U/s.... a 10 0 3 x 5 u/s.... 46 
2b 3x6 ayer . . ° s .e Of..<. & 
Kiw as x 4 u/s.... 45 
Boards, €1 10. extra per std. 


ecco 
ecco 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS * 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Ed.} 





WooD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS 5 ea and white and 
strips), 
5th inky ae 


SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 
U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
ljin. P.E. at 71/6 #in. P.E. at 37/- 
ljin, P.E. at 60/- gin. PE at 31/- 
lin. P.E. at 47/- din. P.E. at 23/- 
jin. PE, at 41/- 
If tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 
matched, 9d. per square extra. 
lin. x 1llin P.F at £54 lin. x 9in. P.E. at £51 
lin. x 10.n, P.E. at £53 lin. x 8.n. P.E. at £49 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 
1st. 2nd. 3rd. ee oe 


£ § 
ted - teenies 80 69 67 3x 8 ...... 62 55 53 
x11 78 SX 7 .cccee OO BS GI 


63 61 
3x10 ‘ 3x4/6...... 58 51 «4 
SX D9 .ccsee OO OH SS 
For complete gre" and controlled prices, see 
issue of September 6, 1918, page 148. 
Dry_ Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... = _ 
Zin. do. do. O 2 8 a 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asinen .... oe Ss 0 4 0 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... S & FD ve 040 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.... 70 0 0 .. 8 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube .. : @ 2 110 0 
Scotch Glue, per lb. ..... 22 Ss oo 
Liqud Glue, pint ...... e oS ox — 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES f.0.r. London. 
Ss « 4 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, " = i usupehes 2410 0 
” ” ” OT Biccccecee 1212 6 
First quality ot 20 SP Beisscsessc\ee © 8 
ms ie Se Bacscee ws a | 
Best Blue Portmadoc ere EF US 
” ° SS Gocssicsos:te BS FD 
First quality ,, SPO Be sceseess ee 
- = DOES ivsvecses - 1012 6 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or €£ as. d. 


Staffordshire district...........- accocce 6 BS G 

Ditto hand-made ditto............ on B- 7 6 

Ornamental ditto ........- SET rae Fe 

Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) menstenss, De eS 
METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS. ANGLES, CI. COLUMNS, &c. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND Firrines— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes | 
including 2 in, 2din. t: 
Tubes. Fittings. cae Fit 1 gs 

a 35... 7 

Se ses a4 35 
326 


DOD iccvcvcecees 
Water .ccccccece 
Steam . 


‘im 3  . .coe 
Galvanised Gas |. Fy wn gece 7: 30 
Water — 25... 274 


= Steam 6ion 22). of on 25 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—L »ndou ‘fas ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stuck angles 
d 


8. 4 8s. d 8. 
2in. peryd.in6fts.. 4 2 .. 3 1 .. 8 8 
2% in. - — . - Bo coe @: 
3 in. 9 ~~ een 2. Ot. 2 CF 
34 in. ~ nm 2°.) wo i & 8 6 6 
4 in. ne we | We ON ae a , 2 


RAIN- WATER PIPEs, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stock angles 
8. 8. 6. d. 
2in, per yd.in 6fts. plain 2 9% .. 1 3h. » & & 
2hia, , 4 ote oo § t-te, 
cu ° na oi _ ean... © ee 
Sm «» “dl Me a: he ae 
4in. me oe oo 4 10 ~s © - & 3 
L.C.C. DRAIN PrIPks,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 
4in., 78. 7d. .. Sin. Os. 2d .. Gin. 108. Od. 
Per ten in a a. 
IRON— "6 «. & su d. 
Common Bars .......-. 1610 0 to 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 17 0 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
Bars ee eed, ee ew BS SE 
Mild Steel Bars ........ 2100 .. 2110 0 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price - 28 a OS 8 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2010 0 .. 2110 0 
- » Galvanised 33 0 0 oe _ 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary ~— ae ~ 24. a Fas 
= S4¢g... 2400 .. 2410 0 
“ 26a... 25 0 90 26 00 


Sheet tron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
© ft. to 2 ft. to 20g. .. 340 0 oe _- 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g 
DOME cceaccteees OT ss SARS 
Ordinary sizes to26g... 36 0 9 .. 3610 O 


METALS (Continued). 


~— ton in pauien, 
d. 


£ a. 
Sheet Iron, Gatvanised, fat, —_ ~~ et 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. goal — 
“ — ae and 
Dt stnhacasinekas oo @ és _— 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. Ae © ss —- 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
= ary sizes, 6 ft. to 
a _* Deepa Se 0-9 ss 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and Nominal 
| Tall aa ciliagen 3310 @ .,[ Prices 
Ordinary sizes, 26g. .... 3210 0 , only. 
Best Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
and thicker............ 2410 @ .. _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
ek, ee 24 15 : ee _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 26 10 i -- 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to6 in. .... 29 +O ° rT fs. 
(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Deliveied in London, 
LEAD—Sheet, English,4ib. £ s. 4. 
and UP ccecccscceces 61 0 0 * seed 
Pipe in coils .......... 5110 0 4, - 
Soil Pipe .......+.04. go Sea Dos _ 
COURS DUP csccces. co BW DO ov _ 


NoTeE—Country delivery, 20a. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 


ewt, extra. 
CoprkR— 
Strong Sheet. erib. O 2 8 
Thin = —— - 02: 6 - o. 
Copper nails ore’ @ 02 3 corti it 
Copper wire ....  ,, 024 wee 4 
TiN—English Ingots }, os 9 /™), cpu 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ __,, 0 110 Sol - 
Tinmen’s........ ~ 024 —_ 
BOWIE nasascs 0 02 8 parenanss. 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES LIN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d. 32 os. fourths .... Hey 
os SEE ncesce Tae. oo CUED ccccce S06. 


21 ,, fourths .... 8d.  Fluted,Obscured and 
«WE &kesse i Knajuelied . 
26 ,. fourtha ... oz. . 
thirds ...... O§d. ” 
Extra price according to size and wa ‘ 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Ver Ft. 
© SPE, ok cs Seat enue a lbanseceeres ae¢- 
f* Rough rolled and rough cast plute.......... 6d. 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 6d. 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 


Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 

en Be a oosee Oe 
OU, SOE 40.60 06.00-906000000080 ccoccces Va 
Rolled Sheet (aeesebesbeacesness ececcecees ° 
White Rolled INS cosubuamennan 6d. 
Tinted do. oes cccecoececesce “Game 
PAINTS, &c. £8. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... dees gallon 0 8 O 
- ie » in barreis. ma 038 4 
om am » in drums .... 9 08 7 
Boiled ,, » in barrels. ra 9 8 
in drums . 098 0 
“Orders for these vils must be accompanied by a 
certificate from the Miniatry of Pood (Vil and Fat De- 

partinent), St. Stephen's louse, Westminster, . W.l 
Turpentine in barreis.......... me 10 9 
a Me GUID 60 0400-0600 0 11 O 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 72 10 0 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
* Blackfriars,” “* Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in-14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lota.. per ton delivered 192 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per tov 58 O O 





Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ percwt. 1 6 O 
PP eer Pe eer per ewt, 1 0 6 
ee, 2 Be ac nced cv cccccs ..fkn, O 56 6 
VARNISHES, &. Pf #allon. 
is Pte GO Lic 0.56 04080%6000i0 00 none Se 
Pale Capel OK  occcccescee sébceneenges » SH s 
Supertine Pale Elastic Oak..... ibbnestsens - O19 @6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 018 O 
Supertine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CIO ot waW'on0 0040946500 60000 60806 ° 1 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ......... . ££ 
PERS PUNO FERNED cows cccsccvesscccocceese 014 O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal................ 1 656 0 
Btsa Pale French OU .cccccccccccccccs 2 2 
Eggshell Fiatting....... 9066566000000 oo 3s OS 
White Pale Enamel ....... pesboseveeses 160 
Burton Pale PAM, ccccccccccccccccvccsess O86 § 
Best Japan Gold Size ..........+eeececes « O01 ®@ 
Best Black Japan ....... lagedseuncsok oo Vera 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ...... 60000000 eo 038 © 
Brunswick Black .....ccccesscoseses soo ORES 
Mattie BRAK ccc cccesccocceocece socseeee 8 VS 
Knotting .... 110 @ 
Frencn and Brush Polish 100 








* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for Tuk BUILDEK and is copyright. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possibile, the 
averaye prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity Me tnt J affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this informatior. 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


The particulars quoted below have been com- 
piled by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company Regis- 
tration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chanery-lane, 
W.C. 2, from the documents available at the 


Companies Registry :— 





Artnur BaLrour & Co. (Arrica), Lp. 
(152,159). Registered December 7. To act as 
agents for the sale in Africa of steel, tools, and 
carry on the business in any part of the world of 
steel and iron manufaturers, &c. Nominal 


eapital, £5,000. be: Bet 


Bovucuer Bros., Lrp. (152,198). 16, Regent- 
street, Pall Mall, London. Registered De ember 
ll. To carry on th2 business of electrical and 
mechnical engineers. Nominal capital, £6,0C0. 


FreaTHEeRBY’S SawMILys, Lp. (152,230). 
Registered December 13. Thorley Works, 
Bishop’s Stortford, Hertford. To carry on the 
business of timber mer hants or dealers in all 
~ kinds of wood and timber. Nominal. capital, 


£20,000. 


Gero. Stave & Co., Lrp. (152,121). 3, Barnes- 
bury-park, N. Registered December 4. To 
acquire and carry on the business of construc- 
tional engineers, woodworkers, general con- 
tra tors and manufacturers of air rait, aircraft 
hangars and fittings. Nominal capital, £10,000. 


James (Crooks & Sons, Lrp. (152,251). 
Registered De-ember 14, To acquire and carry 
on the business of timber merchants and im- 

orters, and saw mill proprietors. Nominal 
eapital, £25,000. 


Jorn SmitH & Sons, Lrp. (152,137), 
Registered December 5. Creek Wharf, 188, 
Creek-road, Deptford, 8.E. To carry on the 
business of timber merhants, Builders’ Mer- 
chants, carman and contractors. Nominal 
eapital, £6,000. 


JonaTHAN Hix, Lrp. (162,231). Registered 
December 13. To acquire and carry on the 
business of timber mer hants and : aw mill pro- 
prietors. Nominal capital, £5.000. 


New Inpvusrtries, Lrp. (152,234). Registered 
December 13. To carry on the business of engi- 
neers, manufacturers and dealers in machinery, 
ronfounders, tool makers and metal workers, 
&c. Nominal capital, £5,000. 


PANTDREINIOG SLATE QuaRRy Co., Lp. 
(182,192). Coetmor-chambers, Bethesda, North 
Wales. Registered De ember 10. To acquire 
and carry on the business of slate quarrying. 
Nominal capital, £17,750. 

Rent REPAYMENT, Lrp. (152,128). 12a, 
Avenue-chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C. Registered 
December 4, To acquire for investment or 
re-sale, land and house property, freehold and 
leasehold ground rents, &c. Nominal capital, 
£100. 


Warrincton Saw Mrits, Lrp. (152,053). 
Registered November 27. To acquire and 
carry on the business of joiner and builder, 
cabinet maker and contractor, now carried 
on at King-street, Warrington. Nominal capi- 
tal £1,000. 
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THE LONDON DIRECTORY. 


WE have re eived a copy of the 120th annual 
issue of the Post Offiie London Directory, 
with county suburbs, from the publishers, 
Messrs. Kelly’s Dire tories, Ltd., 182, High 
Holborn, W.C. 1, and though the work has 
been necessarily produced under considerable 
difficulties, owing. to the Great War, it rea héd 
us on the same day in the year as the edition 
for 1918. 

The Directory has for many years up to the 
present time been pulished in two volumes— 
one dealing with London only, and the other 
with the London suburbs, The publishers 
regret to say that it has been found impracti- 
cavle to continue doing so with the present 
edition, whih consists of three volumes—the 
first dealing with the ‘ Streets” se tion, the 
Banking, Official and Couft Directories, &c., &c., 
the 'd with the Commer ial and Trades 
Dire-tories, and the third with the London 
County Suburbs. “ The alteration,” we are 
told, “ in the binding of the Post Office London 
Directory in two volumes has been solely due 
to the inability of the binders to deal with 
volumes extending to so many thousands of 
pages. This is owing to a very large proportion 
of their staff having been required for military 
servie and national work.” We think it will 
be agreed that three volumes being necessary 
the publishers have made a very sensible 
division. What is lost on the one hand is 
amply compensated for by convenience of 
hand ing, and we believe that many users of 
this admirable and indispensable directory, 
which is as carefully edited as in other yeara, 
will prefer it in its new form. 


tin 
>—f- 


On December 31, Mr. G. L. Brighton 
retired {from his partnership in the firm of 
George Corderoy & Co., surveyors, 21, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. Mr. 
George Corderoy and Mr. Henry J. Johnson 
will continue to carry on the business of the 
firm under the same style of George Corderoy 
& Co., and on the Ist January they are taking 
into partnership Mr. Leonard Brown and Mr. 
Oswald ,L Healing. Mr. Brighton will com- 
mene practiie a8 soon as practicable aiter 
he is demobilized. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 











Inspections and Reports ntade on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[January 3, 1919, 


TENDERS. 





Communications for insertion under this hea 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
réach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted. * Denotes prorimonally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended tor accept.nce. 


LONDON.—For structural alterations at Hyg 
Park Corner public convenience, for the Westminster 


City Council :— 
et ern £126 10 
i OR 205 6 
I OR a. do onsabsbounsees 145 0 
Townsend & Pearson ...........-.. 170 0 





H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS.—The following tenders 
were accepted during November :— 


Building Works: Cardiff Grain Stores, Shed ¢ 
alterations, &c.: Fred Pitcher, Ltd., London, ¥ 
Little Acton, Wrexham, Training Hostel, adaptation: © 
J. Mayers, Sons & Co., Ltd. Chester. Manchester 
Premises at North Parade, additions and alterations: 
Robert Carlyle & Co., Ltd., Manchester. New County 
Hall, completion of second floor: Holiand & Hannen, 
Ltd., Bloomsbury, W.C. Southampton Ordnance Sur- 
vey, extensions to paper store : H. Cawte, Southampton, 
Sparkhill Employment Exchange, alterations: |, B 
Harper, B:rmingham. 

Engineering Works: 
Research Station, cast iron pipes: Holwell Iron Co 
Ltd., Melton Mowbray. East Greenwich, H.M. Fue 
Research Station, gas pipes, &c.: J. Spencer, Ltd, 
Wednesbury. East Greenwich, H.M. Fuel Research 
Station, electric wiring : Macolm & Allan, Ltd., Strand; 
W.C. Flax Factoties, C.I. brackets, &c., sw.tch shaft: 
Mobbs & Co., Ltd.. Northampton. Kingsway General 
Electric Co.’s Buildings, installation of goods lift: 
Medway Safety Lift Co., London, E.C. 


East Greenwich, H.M. Fud 
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Premiums - . 
Reserve Funds - 
FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool 
Head offices | 155 Leadenhall Street. E.C. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood, 


£3,497,074 
£4,078,996 | 





CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD, 
ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS; 
ON APPLICATION. COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0195, Telegrams: “ Orfeur. Colchester.” 





SIMPLE, 


FRED* BRABY 


& co., LTD., 





BRABY’S Automatic Flushing Tanks. 


RELIABLE, 


352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1) 
, ON. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, 5.6.3) LOND 
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